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Che Coins of CHenice. 
By W. Carew HAz.itt, 
PA PAGLERE is, on the whole, no portion 
: of an historical task on which so 
much labour attends, as an at- 
tempt to trace the earliest com- 
mencement of a nation’s coinage. The 
right to strike money by its own authority, 
and on its own soil, is one which every 
country has been anxious to claim and to 
cherish ; and even this jealous solicitude has 
increased in great measure the embarrass- 
ment of the historian. For the legitimate 
interest and curiosity which have always been 
manifested, since the revival of literary tastes, 
in this subject, have led to an immense 
fabrication of false pieces; and they have 
formed the material on which credulous and 
inconsiderate persons have built false theories 
and opinions. From this form of danger and 
mischief Venice has not enjoyed an exemption. 

When we look at the coins struck in the 
darkest ages by nations infinitely less ad- 
vanced than the Republic, they almost 
compel a belief that Venice must have had 
some sort of money several generations before 
the probable or approximate date of any now 
known. 

It is surely remarkable enough that, in the 
continual process of dredging the lagoons 
under government inspection in the days of 
the old Republic, numismatic relics should 
not have been exhumed even in abundance ; 
and it is extremely likely that excavations 
undertaken on the spot would bring to light 
some valuable and authentic examples of the 
primitive coinage.* 

* Where did Offa of Mercia find his Italian moneyers? 
With the exception of those of Canute II. and Edward 


the Confessor, his coins are superior to any in the old 
English series down to the time of Edward ITI. 
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It seems beyond belief and possibility that 
any state having, like Venice, a free existence 
from the middle of the fifth century, should 
have neglected for a very great length of 
time to organise some more or less distinct 
monetary system; but the hypothesis that 
one which was from the outset so emphati- 
cally commercial should or could do so, is 
simply inadmissible. In the eighth century, 
at all events, the Republic was making war 
and concluding treaties on her own account, 
At the commencement of the ninth (810), 
the emperors of the East and West joined at 
Aquisgrane in pronouncing her independent 
of either. A community, increasing yearly 
in wealth, power, and estimation, possessing 
its own sovereign, governed by its own laws, 
was not likely, when it wanted nothing else 
essential to its pelitical life, to be without a 
currency of its own, however imperfect and 
rude, or without some more or less efficient 
substitute for it. In the earlier half of the 
ninth century, Monetario or Moneyer had 
found its way into the Venetian nomencla- 
ture. It is perhaps not too rash to infer 
that, before it became the name of a family, 
it was that of an established vocation. Un- 
fortunately, as to the date of settlement in 
the lagoons of the Monetarii, we are at fault, 
Nor do we seem to hear of them any more— 
they were by possibility foreigners. 

According to a passage in the chronicle of 
Dandolo, Rodolph, King of Italy, in the year 
926, “declared t that the Doge of Venice 
had the power of coining money, because it 
appeared to him that the ancient Doges had 
continually done this.” Now, it is exces- 
sively important to remember that this is not 
a license to strike money, but a declaration 
that the Doges had long done so, and had 
the right; for the mere sanction of a weakly 
established potentate such as Rodolph might 
not have been of much real utility, when an 
extended recognition of a currency was even 
more important to the Republic than the 
leave to issue one on her own account. The 
question arises, What was this money which 
the ancient Doges issued? The answer must 
be, We do not certainly know. 

The Venetians, from the sixth to the 


t ‘* Declaravit Ducem Venetiarum testatem 
habere fabricandi monetam, quia ei constitit antiquos 
Duces hoc continuatis temporibus perfecisse.”’ 
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ninth century, entitled to the privilege of a 
separate mint, had a comparative abundance 
of models before them. They might have 
copied and improved the Lombardic types, 
as Charlemagne did. It was open to them 
to imitate the Byzantine coins, like the 
Merovingian moneyers ; or, with regard to the 
old Greek and Roman pieces in all metals, 
there was no difficulty in reproducing them 
with a few necessary changes of detail; and 
it was almost impossible that such reproduc- 
tions should have been worse than the efforts 
of the Gauls and the Britons in the same 
direction. But what course was actually 
pursued remains at present a profound 
mystery, and a ninth century coin of the 
Frankish type in half-a-dozen varieties ap- 
pears to be the whole salvage of tons upon 
tons of metal impressed with recognized 
characters within the verge of the Ducal 
Palace for a duration of time more than 
equal to the period between the fall of the 
Heptarchy and the rise of the Tudors. For 
it would be imprudent, we apprehend, to 
carry up the commencement of the consecu- 
tive system of autonomous coinage beyond 
the reign of Domenigo Morosini (1148-56). 

The little coin to which allusion has just 
been made is what was, at least subse- 
quently, known as a denaro, corresponding 
to the denier of medizval France in size, 
weight and value, but differing in all par- 
ticulars from the Roman denarius. It is of 
base metal, weighs eighteen grains in an 
average state of preservation, and equals in 
dimensions an English sixpence; but the 
pattern, in the British Museum example, has 
been stamped on an unnecessarily large flan 
of metal, though extremely thin, and occupies 
only the centre. The force used in com- 
municating the impression from the die to 
the side struck last has made the piece 
assume a concave appearance. The ob- 
verse bears a large cross in the centre with 
pellets in the angles, in a double circle, with 
the simple legend Cristvs Imper. The 
reverse has, in a sort of architectural tablet, 
the word VENECIA arranged in two lines. 
Of the few remaining examples the type 
seems to be identical. The execution, while 
it is certainly not very artistic, is hardly 
less so than that of the money which was 
then elsewhere in use. 


The evidence in favour of this coin being 
republican lies in the presence of Venecia 
on one side, coupled with the omission of 
any imperial title or name, which might have 
associated it with one of the Lombard or 
Frankish monarchs, and with the Province 
of Venetia rather than with the City of 
Venice. After much careful consideration, 
and taking into account the favourable judg- 
ment of Muratori and later antiquaries, we 
conclude the piece under examination to 
belong to the Republic, and to be the oldest 
surviving relic of the kind. Under a demo- 
cratic government it is especially probable 
that, the pattern once approved, the coin 
was reproduced year after year without 
material, if any, alteration; and a handful 
of extant specimens may represent what 
was issued during the sixth, seventh, and 
following centuries by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The denaro occupied the same 
position in the primitive monetary system 
of Venice as the denier among the Franks 
and the silver penny in England. It was 
the only circulating medium in Venice 
till the twelfth century, in France till the 
Carlovingian era, and in England till the 
reign of Edward III. But in all these 
countries, though in the Republic to the 
largest extent, a great amount of Byzantine 
and other foreign money was freely taken in 
payment ; and we have, besides, to consider 
that the medizval system of taxation and 
trade had a tendency to retard, rather than 
to stimulate, the development of a metallic 
currency. 

The translation of the remains of St. Mark 
to Venice took place in the year 829. From 
that date and that circumstance an inference 
has been drawn, which we shall content our- 
selves with describing as a rather bold one. 
Taken in connection with the absence of 
any mention of the new patron saint on the 
denaro, the arrival of the holy relics is pre- 
sumed to have been posterior to the issue of 
the coin, or in other words the denaro has 
been pronounced older than 829. In this 
superior antiquity there is nothing impro- 
bable; the type and character themselves 
are not sufficiently pronounced or distinctive 
to fix its origin within a century; but the 
argument is of no validity. We should prefer 
to describe the piece of money as apparently 
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the earliest Venetian coinage yet discovered, 
and as the only traceable currency in the 
Republic of local mintage from the sixth to 
the ninth century. 

The game of problems, however, is not 
quite terminated. We do not yet come to 
firm ground. Schweitzer* and Padovant 
have included in their series two billon 
coins, one of eight, the other of ten grains,t 
with the name of one of the emperors 
named Henry on one side, and of the ordin- 
ary imperial type, but, which is surely very 
remarkable and speculative, having on the 
reverse S. Marcvs VENE and the effigy of the 
Saint. Both writers seem to concur in think- 
ing that the Henry meant is Henry IV., who 
was crowned only in 1084. Henry III. 
became emperor in 1039. Whichever it may 
have been, the date might be the same within 
about fifty years ; it was a piece struck in the 
eleventh century ; and with every desire to 
keep within cautious limits, we shall go so 
far as to add a belief that this other denaro 
was issued at Venice for circulation in the 
Italian territories of the third or fourth Henry, 
with the imperial name as a mark of compli- 
mentary distinction, and the name of the 
tutelary saint as a proof of local origin. 
There is a somewhat analogous case in a 
coin of the eleventh century struck for Fries- 
land. There the name of the emperor— 
Henry III.—is associated with that of Count 
Bruno II. Venice, being a republican govern- 
ment, might have preferred the introduction 
of the tutelary saint. M. Delepierre speaks of 
a Count of Flanders in the seventh century ; 
but, at any rate, the provinces of the Nether- 
lands severed themselves at an early date 
from the German yoke, and were practically 
as independent as the republic herself. Count 
Papadopoli§ has described and engraved 
several types of this piece with the name of 
St. Mark. The theory of Schweitzer that, 
while one of two denari of this class pub- 
lished by him is assignable to Henry IV., the 
other is a coin of the Doge Arrigo or Enrico 


* Seriedelle Monete d Aquileja e di Venezia, 1848-52. 

+ Sommario della omnapale, 1866 

t{ The weight slightly varies in specimens equally 
unworn, the preparation of the flans of metal having 
been imperfect. Ofcourse, friction and use are other 
powerful agencies in the decline from the Mint 
standard. 

§ Sulle Origini della Veneta Zecca, 8vo, 1882. 


Dandolo, who proclaimed himself (Schweitzer 
asserts) Enricus Imperator after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1204, cannot be enter- 
tained. A glance at the recognized coinage 
of that prince, and all the probabilities of the 
case, lead us to treat such an opinion as 
baseless. 

We have now followed, as well as we can, 
the numismatic history of the Republic from 
the beginning to the eleventh century, and 
(discarding forgeries and misascriptions) have 
traced to her possession two coins, both of 
which may, perhaps, be correctly viewed as 
autonomous, or issued without any interven- 
ing authority other than an understanding in 
the case of the later denavo with the name 
of the evangelist as to its right of free 
circulation beyond the immediate Vene- 
tian frontier. Muratori, it is true, speaks of 
Libre Veneticorum as current in the middle 
of the tenth century ; but he does not tell us 
what they were. A clause in the coronation- 
oath of Giacomo Tiepolo (1229) goes a step 
further, in referring to the cloth of gold to 
be presented by a new Doge to the Church of 
Saint Mark, which was to be worth twenty-five 
pounds of denari of Venice (libre denario- 
rum Venetiarum) or upwards. The denari 
might be large or small; the amount might 
be £4 or £8 accordingly; but the cal- 
culation was by weight or in bullion. 
The dibra Venetiarum was not a coin. 

But, before we begin to deal with the 
regular Venetian series, we have to in- 
vite attention to a class of money which 
was probably, at one time, very abundant, 
and which may have helped to supply the 
commercial wants of the Republic till she 
was more amply provided in this respect. 
The public and private collections of England 
and the Continent are seldom without 
specimens of a denaro unmistakably ema- 
nating from a Frankish or German mint, 
with the name of the reigning prince on one 
side and Venecia in one or two lines on the 
other. These pieces, which are of more than 
one type, and which are generally accepted 
as having been intended for the Province, 
rather than the City, of Venice, are generally 
acknowledged to have been denari specially 
struck for currency in the peninsula by the 
kings of Italy; and during the continuance 
of the Carlovingian rule there they must 
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have passed habitually through the hands of 
Venetian traders and travellers. In general 
appearance they are not dissimilar from some 
of the Anglo-Saxon pennies. But they may 
be seen carefully figured, in all their modifica- 
tions and varieties, in the recent monograph 
of Count Papadopoli on the origin of the 
Venetian mint. 

Having thus made a survey, necessarily 
short and imperfect, of the ancient Venetian 
coinage, and shown that, although it was 
scanty from a modern point of view, it was 
not more so than the contemporary coinage 
of such countries as England and France, it 
becomes time to enter upon a branch of the 
subject where the materials grow somewhat 
more copious, and where we are to find the 
operations of the mint reduced by degrees to 
a system and a science. 

Yet, even when the Republic had fairly 
begun to establish an independent and 
distinct coinage, the process was slow, and 
the results unimportant. 
long before it acquired any proportions or 
volume. The truth is, that the denaro 
continued to be the staple, if not the only, 
medium. Just as the English were six or seven 
centuries without possessing any higher 
denomination than a penny in silver, the 
Venetians mechanically reproduced the de- 
naro from generation to generation, and 
relied, for coins of higher value and in the 
more precious metals, on the specie which 
came to them more or less regularly in the 
way of business or tribute from various direc: 
tions, and which was tacitly recognized and 
accepted. The moneys of all countries were 
probably at one time by sufferance legal 
tender; and among the Italian republics 
generally the coinage was apt to acquire an 
international character. A merchant merely 
asked in payment of his goods something 
tangible which would enable him to go back 
into the market and enter into new purchases. 
Thus it happens that in ancient Venetian 
documents foreign currency is mentioned just 
as familiarly as if it had been that of Venice 
itself. At the same time, precautions were 
necessary in the reception of more or less 
considerable sums in foreign specie, to secure 
proper weight and genuine money ; and from 
a rather obscurely worded clause in the 
coronation-oath of Giacomo Tiepolo_ (1229) 


The currency was 


it is not very dangerous to infer that some 
system of assay was carried on bya department 
of the executive, to check abuses in importa- 
tions, and to regulate the standard at home. 

In the remarkable account of the benefac- 
tions of Fortunatus, Patriarch of Grado, about 
A.D. 825, the property described is estimated 
by vomanati, mancust or mancosi (marks) and 
libre. Of these three denominations, the 
first was simply the Byzantine solidus of gold, 
which varied in weight and value, but may be 
approximately set down as worth ten shillings 
of English money ; from the coronation-oath 
of Tiepolo (1229) we learn that the yearly 
tribute from Veglia to the treasury was 
paid in romanati—the ordinary currency of 
the locality. The mark was not a coin, but 
money of account, and represented about 
6s. 8d. The “bra, named so often by For- 
tunatus, must be interpreted as a measure of 
weight,—there was no money so called at that 
period, or till very long after ; and where we 
see some costly object appraised by the 
patriarch at so many pounds, it is to be 
concluded that they were pounds of denari, 
unless they are specified as being of gold, 
in which case an equal bulk in Greek solidi is 
presumably implied. 

Of foreign money, in addition to what we 
have enumerated, there were three other 
varieties, which Venice, from lack of a suffi- 
cient supply of her own manufacture, 
acknowledged and accepted during the earlier 
centuries. These were the Arabic dirhem of 
silver, which conveniently adapted itself to 
current requirements, being equal to two Lom- 
bard or Frankish denari ; the perpero, and the 
besant or byzant. The last certainly, if not 
both that and the perpero, existed in two 
metals, gold and silver ; and it is particularly 
noticeable that in the time of the Doge Dome- 
nigo Contarini (1043—71), the byzant passed 
commonly current in the Republic on Satur- 
day market-days. Whether this was the gold 
or the silver piece is not stated; perhaps it 
was both; and we may observe that, in the 
important treaty between the Republic and 
Armenia in 1201, the byzant is the only coin 
named, the gold and silver of the document 
being pretty clearly bullion, like the three 
hundred pounds which King Tarquin gave 
for the Sybilline Books, and the silver which 
the patriarch Abraham paid for his field. The 
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silver byzant was known as the dyzantius 
albus, just as the Venetians subsequently had 
their guattrino bianco and the French 
their grande blangue. In the phraseology of 
medizval codices and deeds alba firma 
usually stands for silver or bullion currency. 
In the same manner as the denaro, the 
Lerpero was treated also as money of account, 
and value was occasionally calculated by “ve 
di perperi. 

In addition to the /iva or Jibra, regarded as 
a measure of weight, and the other artificial 
expedients of the same sort already mentioned, 
there were two species of money of account 
in use, the dibra grossorum or lira di grossi = 
44 tos. of English computation, and the 
libra parvulorum or lira di piccoli=about 
3s. 2d., or a third of a ducat of gold. Ina 
work giving an account of a sale of galleys 
by auction in 1332,* the realized values are 
uniformly computed by the diva di grossi. 

All these devices for obviating the incon- 
venience arising from a scanty currency 
might, however, have failed to provide any 
adequate remedy for the evil, if trade had 
not been largely conducted on a basis of 
exchange, and payments in kind had not 
long remained in universal vogue. We must 
acquit the Venetians of an ignorance of bills 
and other substitutes for cash, when such 
facilities were elsewhere enjoyed in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century; and while the first 
explicit reference to such matters is as late as 
1405, the passage where it occurs speaks of 
it rather as a familiar principle than as a 
novelty in practice. 

( 70 be continued.) 


SS 
Crop found Again. 


By Dr. Karu BLIND. 
IV. 


WUT to return to the Burnt City on 
my the hill of Hissarlik. It is now 

} shown, from closer architectural 
: search, to have been the second 
in the succession of settlements—not the 
third, as was formerly supposed. The ex- 
cellent help is to be noted here, which Dr. 
Schliemann has had from two architects 


* Hazlitt’s Venice, 1860, Appendix No. 14. 





appointed by him for special purposes of 
investigation—namely, from Dr. Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld, of Berlin, who for four years had 
presided over the technical part of the excava- 
tions at Olympia; and from Mr. Joseph 
HOfler, of Vienna. 

At the same time, Dr. Schliemann has 
made excavations in not less than six other 
places of the Troad, where there are ruins 
and indications of former settlements. His 
object was, to prove that the hill of Hissarlik 
alone could have been the site of Troy. So 
he dug in the old town on the Bali Dagh; 
among thé ruins of Eski Hissarlik; on the 
Fula Dagh, or Mount Dedeh; on Kur- 
schunlu Tepeh; and at Kebrene, on the 
Chali Dagh. The outcome of all these 
laborious investigations was a triumphant 
proof of his having been right from the 
beginning when he fixed his eye, in accord- 
ance with the views of some of the best 
scholars, upon the hill in question, as the 
real site of Troy. Indeed, the genius of 
intuition has been not less remarkable in 
Dr. Schliemann than his lucky hand; wher- 
ever he has gone to work, he almost invari- 
ably, certainly on all important occasions, 
has brought up a wonderful treasure-trove 
from the bowels of the earth. 

Besides having discovered the larger town, 
recognised the second settlement as the 
Burnt City, and finally crushed all un- 
tenable theories, Dr. Schliemann has also 
made fresh searches in the six successive 
settlements on the hill of Hissarlik. On the 
finds made on this last occasion, Tvoja con- 
tains many interesting details. Profusely il- 
lustrated, the work gives us additional close 
insight into the life of the old world, from 
prehistoric down to Roman times. The 
eye as well as the mind are fascinated by 
these relics of a once dimly-looking past 
which is now placed before us with such 
striking reality. 

It is impossible to make here more than 
a cursory allusion to the lustrous black vases, 
bowls, and cups; the battle-axes, lance-heads, 
daggers, knives, hammers ; the brooches, 
ear-rings, and other things of personal orna- 
ment ; the curious owl-faced vessels; the 
strange ivory and other objects of inexplic- 
able use. All this must be seen and read 
in the book itself. Among the most remark- 
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able objects, there are again some curious 
terra-cotta balls, found in a temple, which— 
like those described in /4os—appear to point 
to an ancient astronomical knowledge of the 
Trojans ; for there are drawings upon those 
balls which it is thought difficult to explain 
otherwise. 

For this very reason, Dr. Schliemann has 
been made the object of bitter and unjust 
attacks on the part of Dr. Brentano, who 
recently died by his own hand in a fit of 
insanity. The cause of Dr. Brentano’s death 
being of so melancholy a nature, it is not 
necessary to say more than that he had 
endeavoured to show that the prehistoric 
settlement, discovered by Dr. Schliemann, 
is not a prehistoric one, but one of com- 
paratively late date. For my part, assuming 
that the balls in question are really inscribed 
with astronomical drawings, and not with a 
mere fanciful ornamentation, I should by 
no means be surprised if objects brought 
from a more highly civilized country had 
been preserved as curiosities in a Trojan 
temple, or even mechanically imitated by the 
less cultured people into whose hands they 
had come. 

Are we not, indeed, overwhelmed—the 
more we investigate the remnants of ancient 
civilization and literature from China and 
India to Babylonia, Egypt, Peru, Mexico, 
and even Northern America—by the ever-in- 
creasing evidence of what has been called 
“The Lost Sciences;” that is to say, by 
the now undoubted existence of various 
sciences among ancient races, for which, 
in our modern pride, we had hitherto been 
too little inclined to give them credit? Or 
have Dutens, Bailly, and so many others, 
written in vain? 

However, in the opinion of so great an 
authority as Professor Sayce, the very objects 
found in the Burnt City afford the most 
decisive evidence of the antiquity of that 
town. Already five years ago, he pointed 
out that there are no traces among them of 
Phcenikian trade in the Aegean Sea :— 

* Objects of Egyptian porcelain and oriental ivory, 
indeed, are met with, but they must have been 
brought by other hands than those of the Phcenikians. 
Along with them nothing is found which bears upon 
it what we now know to be the stamp of Phcenikian 


workmanship. In this respect, Hissarlik differs strik- 
ingly from Mykénz. There we can point to numerous 


objects, and even to pottery, which testify to Phoe- 
nikian art and intercourse. Ilion must have been 
overthrown before the busy traders of Canaan had 
visited the shores of the Troad, bringing with them 
articles of luxury, and the influence of a particular 
style of art. This carries us back to the twelfth 
century before our era, perhaps to a still earlier epoch. 


This is a valuable opinion for fixing the 
chronology. Professor Sayce further re- 
marks :— 


But not only has the Phcenikian left no trace of 
himself at Hissarlik: the influence of Assyrian art, 
which began to spread through Western Asia about 
1200 B.C., is equally absent. Among the multitudes 
of objects which Dr. Schliemann has uncovered, there 
is none in which we can discover the slightest evi- 
dence of an Assyrian origin. Nevertheless, among 
the antiquities of Ilion there is a good deal which is 
neither of home production nor of European importa- 
tion. Apart from the porcelain and the ivory, we 
find many objects which exhibit the influence of 
archaic Babylonian art modified in a peculiar way. 


In what direction, then, are we to look for 
the solution of the riddle ? 
Here Professor Sayce remarks :— 


We now know what this means. Tribes called 
Hittite by their neighbours made their way in early 
days from the uplands of Kappadokia into northern 
Syria, and there developed a powerful and wide- 
reaching empire. From their capital at Carchemish, 
now Jerabliis, on the Euphrates, their armies went 
forth to contend on equal terms with the soldiers of 
the Egyptian Sesostris, or to carry the name and 
dominion of the Hittite to the very shores of the 
Aegean Sea. The rock-cut figures in the pass of 
Karabel, near Smyrna, in which Herodotos saw the 
trophies of Sesostris, were really memorials of Hittite 
conquest ; and the hieroglyphics that accompanied 
them were those of Carchemish, and not of Thebes. 
The image on the cliff of Sipylos, which the Greeks 
of the age of Homer had fabled to be that of the 
weeping Niobe, now turns out to be the likeness of 
the great goddess of Carchemish, and the cartouches 
engraved by the side of it, partly in Hittite and partly 
in Egyptian characters, show that it was carved in 
the time of Ramses-Sesostris himself. We can now 
understand how it was that, when the Hittites warred 
with the Egyptian Pharaoh in the fourteenth century 
B.C., they were able to summon to their aid, among 
their other subject allies, Dardanians and Assyrians, 
and Maeonians, while a century later the place of the 
Dardanians was taken by the Tekkri or Teukrians. 
The empire, and therewith the art and culture, of the 
Hittites already extended as far as the Hellespont. 


What a vista this offers of prehistoric 
Trojan life! And what a telling, what a 
crushing, argument this is against the paltry 
doubters who would fain have diminished 
the significance of Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, even after the earth had opened 
its mouth to tell of the existence of the 
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fated town which had been consumed on 
a bed of flames ! 

Testimony like that given by Professor 
Sayce, the decipherer of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Van; who knows the Troad 
and the East at large, from journeys of his 
own; who has traced out the vestiges of 
Hittite culture and empire; and whose 
critical acumen is proof against mere un- 
supported theorising, will go far to bring con- 
viction into the minds of the most sceptical, 
if only a remnant of fairness and impartial 
judgment is still left with them. 


V. 


As to the Hittites, Dr. Schliemann quotes 
the opinion of Mr. R. P. Greg, that the use 
of the swastika symbol shows probably that 
the Hittites had an “ Aryan origin and cult.” 

Mr. Greg has been for six years endea- 
vouring to discover the real meaning of the 


rc and the and he read an elaborate 


paper on the subject on the 23rd of March, 
1882, before the Society of Antiquaries in 
London :— 


He argued that the two symbols were identical, 
and, in the first instance, exclusively of Aryan use 
and origin ; and whatever their subsequent adaptation 
may have been, that down to about 600 B.C. it was 
the emblem and symbol of the supreme Aryan god, 
Dyaus or Zeus ; and later of Indra, the rain-god in 
India ; of Thor or Donnar among the early Scandi- 
navians and Teutons; and of Perrun or Perkun 
among the Slavs, . . . Not improbably the emblem 
itself, resembling two Z’s or Zetas placed crosswise, 
may have been a holy or mysterious cross, intended 
also to represent the forked lightning by the addition 
of feet or spurs. 


Dr. Schliemann continues :— 


Professor A. H. Sayce kindly informs me that he 
saw in the Museum at Carthage four pieces of mosaic 


with the HY upon them; also in the Museum of 


Castelvetrano a vase with the same sign. He further 
informs me that Mr. W. M. Ramsay has copied the 
dress of the Hittite king sculptured on the rocks of 
Ibreez in Lycaonia, and that the border of the dress 
is ornamented with Trojan swastikas. He adds: ‘*I 
thought we should discover that the Trojan swastika 
was derived from the Hittites.” 


This mysterious symbol is found from 
India to Iceland—nay, even as faras Yucatan 
and Paraguay. I hold it to be a need-fire, 
or neat-fire, as well as a phallic, symbol. The 


subject being one of great archzological 
importance, I may be allowed to quote a few 
passages from what I had written in an 
article in the iVineteenth Century (“ Discovery 
of Odinic Songs in Shetland”), of June, 
1879 :— 


Pre-Christian crosses, I need scarcely say, were 
frequent all over the world, from China and Egypt to 
Mexico and Peru. ‘‘ Tree of our Life,” ‘* Tree of our 
Flesh,” the Mexican cross-symbol was called by the 
native priests on the arrival of Cortez. Among a 
great number of ancient nations, thousands of years 
before our era, ideas derived partly from the veges 
table tree ; partly from the heavenly constellation of 
the Pleiades, which is in the form of a cross or Tau ; 
partly from the human form, seem to have become 
intermixed in this wicely-spread religious symbol. 
The hammer of Thor, such as it is usually represented 
(T), had the shape of one of the numerous forms of 
the Christian cross. On Scandinavian runic stones 
the cross is found before the conversion of the North- 
men. To this day a representation of the hammer 
of the god of Thunder may be found on the barns and 
stable-doors of some German villages. It is stated 
that in the northern, midland, and eastern counties 
of this country (England)—wherever, in fact, the 
Teutonic element has made its strongest imprint— 
some old church bells still bear the same sign as a 
charm against the tempest. 


And further :-— 


Thor, Thunaer, or Donar, bore his cross-like 
emblem in his double quality as a tempest deity, who 
smote the Frost Giants, and as a tutelar god of 
Matrimony. His hammer was employed as a con- 
secrating sign for the welding together of the bride 
and bridegroom in the bonds of wedlock. I am 
informed by an Icelandic friend deeply learned in 
northern mythology, Mr. Jén A. Hijaltalin, that 





another sign of Thor’s hammer, in tree-shape (F LJ } 
ES 


was still used in his native country a few years since as 
a magic sign, but with an obscured or corrupted mean- 
ing. In reality, this is the well-known ancient need- 
fire (or neat-fire) symbol, which dates from a time 
when the Aryan races still dwelt together as one 
stock ; which is mentioned in one of the oldest 
Indian epics; which was fabled to have been made 
by the Divine Carpenter, Agni, a Fire-god, whom we 
meet with in Germanic mythology under a similar 
name; and which was found also on the objects 
excavated by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik and 
Mykéné, As applied to Thor, this tree-shaped 
cross-symbol sustains his double quality as the fiery 
Cleaver of the Clouds, who even as.such represents 
the principle of fertility, and as the Sanctifier of the 
fruitful union of hearts, 


Fire and phallic symbols easily commingle. 
The ancient heathen view may still be traced 
in a medieval German troubadour’s saying. 
Attributes formerly belonging to Teutonic 
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gods were, indeed, in many cases, retained 
in popular parlance, and applied to the 
Christian circle of ideas. Thus Trauenlob 
makes the Virgin Mary say of God the 
Father :—“ The smith from the upper land 
(Heaven) threw his hammer into my lap.” 
(Der smit tz oberlande warf sinen hamer in 
minen schéz.) 

Here we have clearly a Thor and swastika 
notion combined, a fire-god being mixed up 
with an erotic symbol under a medizval 
legendary Church guise. 

On the swastika subject, Professor Sayce 
writes in the Preface, when alluding to the 
great Hittite goddess whose luscious type 
first appears on the cylinders of primeval 
Chaldza :— 


She was nude, full-faced, with the arms laid upon 
the breasts, and the pelvis marked by a triangle, as 
well as by a round knob below two others which 
represented the breast. . . . A leaden image of this 
goddess, exactly modelled after her form in archaic 
Babylonian and Hittite art, and adorned with the 
swastika, has been found by Dr. Schliemann among 
the ruins of llion, that is to say, the second of 
the prehistoric cities on the mound of Hissarlik (see 
Jlios, fig. 226)... . Até, as Dr. Schliemann has 
pointed out in J/os, was the native name of the 
Trojan goddess, whom the Greeks identified with 
their Athéna; and ’Athi was also the name of the 
great goddess at Carchemish. . . . The same symbol, 
as is well known, occurs on the archaic pottery 
of Cyprus, where it seems to have originally repre- 
sented a bird in flight, as well as upon the prehistoric 
antiquities of Athens and Mykenae ; but it was entirely 
unknown to Babylonia, to Assyria, to Phoenicia, and 
to Egypt. It must, therefore, either have originated 
in Europe and spread eastward through Asia Minor, 
or have been disseminated westward from the primi- 
tive home of the Hittites. The latter alternative is 
the more probable; but whether it is so or not, the 
presence of the symbol in the lands of the Aegean 
indicates a particular epoch, and the influence of a 
pre-Phcenikian culture. 


All this makes, I believe, for the Aryan 
extraction of the aboriginal Hittites. In 
this connection it is certainly remarkable 
that a swastika symbol should be found as 
far in the Germanic North as Iceland. 

As to the Até or Ati name of the Trojan 
goddess, it has already been identified as that 
of the Phrygian goddess Ate by Professor 
Otto Keller, who concludes with certainty 
that she was worshipped on the hill of 
Hissarlik as well as on the river Rhyndakos. 
That river runs through Mysian and Phry- 
gian (that is, Asiatic Thrakian) territory. 


Now, the Thrakians, as I have indicated in 
Troja, were provably of Getic, Gothic, Ger- 
manic origin. I believe the name of the 
river Rhyndak, like that of several other 
rivers in European and Asiatic Thraké 
(comp. Strymon—Strom, stream), may be 
easily explained, not only in a general way 
from Aryan, but more especially from Teu- 
tonic speech. 

The Phrygian god Atis (Attys or Atys), to 
whom Professor Keller also refers, appears 
to me to represent the Fatherly Element, 
even as Atéis the Motherly Element. In 
Ulfila’s Gothic translation of the Paternoster, 
God Father is Ata. (In Latin, atta was 
used as a fondling name fora father.) In 
Alemannic folk-speech, the father is to this 
day called Aet¢z. 

This Phrygian (and as such, Trojan) gad- 
dess Até—for the earliest Trojans are ex- 
pressly stated by the classic writers to have 
been Phrygians—was afterwards fused with 
the Hellenic Athéné. The Greeks were great 
fashioners and adapters. ‘They knew how to 
put a beautifying and delicate gloss on what 
came before them in a grosser shape. Grote* 
has declared “the fact to be incontestable 
that both Phrygians and Lydians” (two 
branches of the Thrakian race) “have modi- 
fied the religious manifestations of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and through them of the Grecian 
world generally.” He also observed that 
“the earliest Greek music was, in large pro- 
portion, borrowed from Phrygia and Lydia.” 
Considering the importance of music, always 
combined with poetry in early times, this fact 
tells volumes for the influence of the Asiatic 
Thrakians on the development of the Greek 
world. 

What Grote observed is distinctly testified 
to by Strabon (x. 3, 17) and other authorities 
of antiquity: not only as regards the Asiatic, 
but also the European Thrakians. But on 
this vast stock—of which Phrygian, Mysian, 
Lydian, Thynian, Bithynian, and so forth, 
are merely tribal subdivisions—and its close 
kinship to the German and Norse race, 
more will have to be said on another occa- 
sion. Here, therefore, only this much may 
yet be repeated, that in the so-called Mound 
of Protesilaos Dr. Schliemann has found 
most remarkable evidence of the Thrakian 

* History of Greece, iii. 39. 
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extraction of the aboriginal Trojans who 
came from Europe into Asia. 


VI. 


I hold Dr. Schliemann to be not only 
eminently right in his explanation of “Glau- 
kopis Athené” and “Here Boopis,” but also 
very true and faithful to the cause of science 
by the persistency he shows in furnishing 
new proofs, over and over again, of the 
correctness of his view. We cannot properly 
understand ancient Greek, or, for the matter 
of that, prehistoric Trojan life, if we always 
think of the time of Pheidias. Hundreds of, 
or a thousand, years make, after all, a differ- 
ence in the religious, intellectual, and artistic 
development of a nation. 

Dr. Schliemann does well in returning, in 
the work before us, to the question of the 
meaning of depas amphikupellon. He has 
before explained it, not as a goblet with a 
cup at each end, in the fashion of some 
Rhine wine-glasses, but as a double-handled 
beaker. This, too, I consider the only correct 
interpretation. Beakers of this kind have 
been turned up, ina number of specimens, 
by Dr. Schliemann’s excavations, both in the 
Burnt City and in a series of other super- 
posed settlements. That trumpet-shaped 
form of a goblet (champagne glass fashion), 
with two large handles, was evidently a per- 
sistent and favourite type of a drinking-vessel 
in the locality of ancient Troy. 

On the etymology of “kupellon” Prof. 
Wolfgang Helbig, of Rome, has made a 
valuable contribution. This is, perhaps, not 
the place to go more closely into a philo- 
logical subject. Still, I will say that words 
like «dmedAov ; Kay (cavern); cupa (barrel) ; 
o-xdr-rw (to dig, or hollow out) ; to scoop; 
schip-fen ; Schapf (a vessel for taking up 
water, corn, etc.); and several others, in 
which there is a great difference of vowels, 
in my opinion all hang together. The idea 
of something scooped out, or of scooping 
out, seems to me to underlie them all. The 
“s” sound—so often added or dropped in 
Greek—I hold to be only a slight modifica- 
tion of the original root. 

The large range of vowels—even the differ- 
ence in quantity or accentuation—in the 
several words that have branched off from 
that root, I do not consider an obstacle to 


connecting these words. Do not verbs, in 
conjugation, receive their stamp of tense by 
vowel change? In dialect speech (and that, 
after all, must be our guide) we find the 
greatest differences of vowels, as well as of 
quantity or accent, in the same word. Do 
not many North Germans say: Grds, Tag, 
etc., where the South Germans say Gras, 
Tag? Yet, do not the same North Germans 
make their declension thus: das Grds, des 
Grases; der Tag, des Tages? Have we 
not in German and English dialect speech : 
Vater, or Voter, as well as Vétter, Votter, 
and Voater; Father and Feyther; Mutter 
and Muoter; in English: Mother, Mither, 
or, in Cockney pronunciation, Mather, and 
so forth? 

Now, “depas amphikupellon” may mean 
a goblet with two widely scooped-out handles. 
But I can conceive even that “amphi,” by 
itself, expresses—in an elliptic manner—the 
double-handled shape, whilst ‘ kupellon” 
would signify a peculiar form of drinking- 
vessel. In this case “ depas” would only be 
added as a general term. Whichever way 
we may explain the word etymologically, 
there is no difficulty whatever in reconciling 
it with what Dr. Schlieman has actually found 
at Troy. 

As to the remnants of very archaic art 
unearthed at Troy, it goes without saying 
that we need not look in them for an exact 
counterpart of the descriptions of Greek 
poetry. What we call the Homeric poems, 
have come down to us in a very late form. 
The epic songs brought by Lykurgos from 
Asia Minor; those collected three centuries 
afterwards by Peisistratos, and those edited 
by Aristoteles for Alexander the Great, were 
certainly all somewhat different in text from 
what we now possess. The present text is 
that which Alexandrine scholars finally put 
together. 

In the history of national epics, such 
gradual glossing over of ancient heroic lays 
which had floated about among the people 
in single ballads, is no unusual occurrence. 
The German Nibelungen Lied is an instance 
to the point. We ourselves have lost these 
old ballads. Most probably they were among 
the “old songs’ which Karl the Great, 
according to Eginhard, ordered to be col- 
lected. Monkish bigotry, no doubt, destroyed 
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them. Still, in the Norse Edda, the older 
epical ballad-form of the Nibelungen story is 
fortunately preserved to us. Scandinavians 
had learnt that story in Germany; they 
brought it to the North ; and there the skalds 
worked it out in their own way, fully pre- 
serving, however, the German character of 
the heroes, as well as the Rhenish scenery 
where they acted and died. 

When we remember this gradual growth of 
an epic, we cannot wonder that in the 
Homeric poems, such as they have been 
handed down to us, there should be passages, 
especially as regards art, which are not fully 
borne out by what has been found on the 
site of Troy. Homer, or those who put the 
several ballads together by adapting and 
equalising them into an epic, naturally 
introduced, here and there, descriptions 
applying more to their own than to the heroic 
and prehistoric age. Yet the main substance 
of the Iliad has proved a historic reality. 
There has been, in long bygone times, a 
castled hill in the Troad ; there has been a 
siege ; there has been a great overthrow, and 
a conflagration, whose lurid flames kept 
men’s fancy awake through ages. To have 
shown this to all who can and will see, is Dr. 
Schliemann’s ever-to-be-remembered work. 

In the ruins and the objects unearthed by 
him, we see a prehistoric town built and 
situated in a manner remarkably like the one 
described in the Greek epic; a town which 
had stood a beleaguerment, and which 
perished in the flames; whose inhabitants 
hastily tried to secrete, when flying, rich 
golden treasures ; and whose relics of arms, 
of personal ornaments, of broken lyres, of 
vases and beakers, have a mute eloquence 
of their own in vividly placing before us the 
picture of Troy, once proud and joyous, 
and then utterly defeated. Aye, even the 
‘¢ Owl-faced Athené,” and Homer’s “ depas 
amphikupellon ” have come up from the soil ; 
and the “Tale of Troy Divine ” is no longer 
a tale, but a fact. To have proved this is 
Dr. Schliemann’s immortal merit. 

Here some further passages from Professor 
Sayce’s Preface, which forms a valuable gem 
of archeological lore, may well be quoted. 
He observes :— 

The problem from which the scholars of Euro 
had turned away in despair, has been solved by the 


skill, the energy, and the perseverance of Dr. 
Schliemann. At Troy, at Mykénae, and at Orkho- 
menos, he has recovered a past which had already 
become but a shadowy memory in the age of Peisis- 
tratos. Wecan measure the civilization and know- 
ledge of the peoples who inhabited those old cities, 
can handle the implements they used and the weapons 
they carried, can map out the chambers of the houses 
where they have lived, can admire the pious care with 
which they tended their dead, can even trace the 
limits of their intercourse with other nations, and the 
successive stages of culture through which they passed. 
The heroes of the //iad and Odyssey have become to 
us men of flesh and blood ; we can watch them, and 
older heroes still, in almost every act of their daily 
life, and even determine the nature and the capacity 
of their skulls. It is little wonder if so marvellous a 
recovery of a past in which we had ceased to believe, 
should have awakened many controversies, and 
wrought a great revolution in our conceptions of 
Greek history. 

And again :— 

His (Dr. Schliemann’s) reward has come at last. 
The dreams of his childhood have been realised ; he 
has made it clear as the daylight that if the Troy of 
Greek story had any earthly habitation at all, it could 
only have been on the mound of Hissarlik. But in 
arriving at it, he has enriched the world of science 
with what many would regard as of even greater 
importance. He has introduced a new era into the 
study of classical antiquity, has revolutionized our 
conceptions of the past, has given the impulse to that 
research with the spade which is producing such 
marvellous results throughout the Orient, and nowhere 
more than in Greece itself. The light has broken 
over the peaks of Ida, and the long-forgotten ages of 
prehistoric Hellas and Asia Minor are lying bathed 
in it before us. We can penetrate into a past of 
which Greek tradition had forgotten the very existence. 
By the side of one of the jade axes which Dr. 
Schliemann has uncovered at Hissarlik, the /haa 
itself is but a thing of yesterday. We are carried 
back to a time when the empires of the Assyrians and 
the Hittites did not as yet exist, when the Aryan fore- 
fathers of the Greeks had not as yet, perhaps, reached 
their new home in the south, but when the rude 
tribes of the neolithic age had already begun to traffic 
and barter, and travelling caravans conveyed the 
precious stone of the Kuen-ltin from one extremity of 
Asia to the other. Prehistoric archzology in general 
owes as much to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries as the 
study of Greek history and Greek art. 

The very stones have spoken—saxa loguun- 
tur—to say that Ilion once was. uit /lium et 
ingens gloria Teucrorum. Dr. Schliemann’s 
spade has conjured up the famed town, 
ruined, jarred, blackened, from its once 
apparently ghostly abode. Even in the 
remnants of animal bones, which form the 
theme of one of the essays of Dr. Virchow— 
the chief of German physiologists, and a 
recognised great authority on archeology— 
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“admirable coincidences with the descriptions 
of Homer” are pointed out. These results 
of Dr. Schliemann’s researches during more 
than ten years, under personal sacrifices such 
as few men would make, form a triumph by 
which his name is for ever inscribed on the 
roll of great discoverers and promoters of 


science, 


Che Did Land-rights of 
Municipal Corporations. 
By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 


II. 


a\N the first portion of my paper 

| some of the more important of 
ancient village rights surviving as 
municipal custom were discussed. 
The first thing to touch upon now is the 
evidence to be derived from municipal 
offices. On looking down a list of municipal 
offices nothing appears more singular than the 
large proportion of agricultural officers which 
exist. There are Pound-keepers, Haywards, 
Pindars, Woodwards, Field-grieves, and other 
equally significant titles,* which tell of old 
agricultural rights in the community, and not 
of modern municipal rights. But a still more 
singular feature is, that the payment to many 
of these officers should have been, so late as 
1835, an exactly similar payment to that 
given to officers of the primitive village com- 
munity—namely, a plot of land. These plots 
of land become known by the name of the 
officer to whom they are allotted. Thus the 
various officers occupied the following plots 
of land,—the Alderman’s Kitchen at Malmes- 
bury, the Bailifi’s Hook at Northampton, the 
Bailif’s Wall at Axbridge, the Bel/man’s 
Acre and the Mayor's Plot at Newport, the 
Custumar’s Meadow at Hereford, the Pindar’s 
Balk at Doncaster ; and when we pass from 
these definite examples of archaic custom to 
transitional examples—to examples, that is, 
similar to that of the Field Grieve at Berwick, 
who received seven pounds in lieu of a 
meadow—there is no difficulty in getting 

* See Archaologia, vol. xlvii.. where I have 


duly set these out at length. See also my /ndex of 
Municipal Offices. 









together a mass of evidence which will em- 
brace nearly all the important borough towns 
of the kingdom. 

Nothing is more important in dealing 
with the-question of survival of ancient insti- 
tutions in modern institutions than to hit 
upon some examples of transitional forms. 
I have already pointed out that the municipal 
town should, better than the open provincial 
town, be able to point to a period in its 
history when it was passing from the agricul- 
tural community to the commercial com- 
munity—when it ceased to cultivate land 
and began to collect rents. And already in 
the important fact of titles to land being 
invariably found among the most ancient of 
municipal archives, we have seen where this 
transitional stage might be looked for. Let 
it be granted that the municipal body, ceas- 
ing to cultivate its own lands by that system 
of periodical allotment of arable which was 
the distinguishing feature of the village com- 
munity, had resolved to let its lands for 
various periods of time to individual owners ; 
and it follows that every transfer of such 
tenements must have been carried to the 
corporation assembly for sanction ; but at all 
events this to some extent theoretical propo- 
sition, is amply borne out by facts, and, 
perhaps, as a typical example, I may refer to 
the Scottish burgh of Paisley.* But I am 
anxious to point out another form of the 
transitional stage in municipal land-holding 
which will at once show how the common 
lands began to develop into individual rent- 
paying lands. This, too, comes from a Scot- 
tish burgh, but though being more absolutely 
typical in its evidence, it is parallel to much 
of the evidence to be derived from English 
municipalities. At Newton-upon-Ayr the 
yearly distribution of lands into arable lots 
held by the freemen of the burgh was arrested 
in 1604, at which time a resolution was 
passed to extend the distribution to 1615, or 
eleven years. ‘This arrangement appears to 
have lasted down to 1666. At this period 
a seven years’ allotment was resorted to, 
which lasted down to 1771. Here, however, 
a new departure was taken. It was then 
determined that the new partition should last 
for fifty-seven years, or until 1828, and at this 
_ * [have given this in detail in THE ANTIQUARY, 
iv., p. 100. 
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date the lots were balloted for as usual, and it 
was determined to extend the period of hold- 
ing to 999 years! Now, the only title to 
these holdings consisted in an enrolment in 
the burgh records, a fact extremely instructive 
by its analogy to what has already been said 
on this subject. In this remarkable record it 
can be seen at once that the allotment for 
999 years, made at the instance of the burgh 
community, was practically a grant of free- 
hold to the freeman, and was for the purpose 
of historical research the last step in the tran- 
sition of communal lands into private pro- 
perty. Looking at the modern owner of a 
999 years’ plot, there is not much to distin- 
guish him from any ordinary owner of land, 
and yet to the student of municipal archzo- 
logy he stands in an altogether new light. 
We can now ask why the bulk of modern 
municipal property cannot be taken to belong 
to the same category as the Newton-upon-Ayr 
property? Putting the question in this bare 
form, it is unquestionably difficult to contem- 
plate the vast amount of municipal property 
as once having been held by a tenure so 
entirely archaic as primitive village tenure; 
and yet the history of the alienation of muni- 
cipal property would reveal, besides gross 
abuses on the part of municipal bodies, and 
on the part of dominant lords, several yet un- 
written chapters in the history of archaic 
land holding in England. But the difficulty 
here suggested is one rather resulting from 
modern economical knowledge and culture 
than from historic improbability. Political 
economy has long ago declared against com- 
munal tenure of land, whereas historical 
economy is constantly pointing to that as 
the origin of a vast body of modern legal 
rules in relation to land holding. And in 
examining the tenure of land as made known 
by municipal archeology, there can be no 
question but that the evidence points to the 
same conclusion. In my contribution to 
Archeologia two or three years ago, already 
referred to, I gave ample evidence from 
the land customs of such towns as Not- 
tingham, Malmesbury, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Marlborough, Arundel, Chippenham, Lan- 
caster, Newcastle, that the old communal 
tenure of land had not yet disappeared. The 
large proportion of our-‘municipal towns which 
still possess common rights of pasture have, 


too, their place, and an extremely important 
place, in the identification of municipal land- 
rights with archaic village land-rights. But 
passing by this great body of evidence, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, it will 
perhaps suffice to give examples of primitive 
land tenure in municipalities from each of the 
three chief divisions of our home-land—Scot- 
land, Ireland, and England. It is extremely 
important to know that, despite the influences 
of municipal history towards later economical 
ideas, despite the long records of abuse, 
despite the encroachment of the Crown, there 
still remain important and distinctive types 
of the primitive village system in each of the 
once-independent kingdoms of our nation. 
Of course the example in Scotland is the 
famous one of Lauder. Already we have 
noted its analogy to the old village custom 
of the right to allotments in the arable mark 
being dependent upon the holding of a village 
tenement. The other points of analogy are 
the arable mark being shifted periodically 
from one part of the domain to another, the 
assignment of parcels within the cultivated 
area to members of the community by lot, 
the right to pasture on part of the lands in 
grass. The House of Commons Return of 
1870, and the Report of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Commission of 1835, describe these 
important archaic features thus. A portion of 
Lauder common is set off periodically, say 
once in five or seven years, to be broken up and 
ploughed during that time, and at the end of 
the time fixed has been laid down in grass and 
grazed alongwith the other lands when another 
portion of the common was in the same way 
broken up and ploughed and laid down in 
gtass. An allotment of this portion of the 
common has been given to the owner of each 
of the burgess acres, one allotment to each 
acre. The portion laid off for cultivation is 
in the first place cut into the number of 
allotments required, and the share of each 
person is decided by lot. The whole of the 
remainder of the common is used for grazing 
purposes by the owners of the allotments. 
Sir Henry Maine has already stated his 
opinion that there is probably no more archaic 
type of the véZ/age community extant in Europe 
than this durgh community of Lauder, and 
the remark is full of significance if considered 
alongside of what has already been advanced 
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with reference to municipal archzology. But 
what if it applies with equal force to archaic 
types in Ireland and England? The land- 
rights of Lauder are scarcely more archaic 
than the land-rights of Kells, in the county 
of Meath. Here also we have the shifting 
arable mark, the periodical allotment of 
shares, the common pasture. The Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners of 1835 inform us 
that the lands in the possession of the corpo- 
ration of Kells are divided into six fields. The 
fields are broken up in rotation, one at a time, 
and tilled during four years. Before the field 
is broken up the members of the corporation 
repair to it, and it is marked out in equal lots 
according to the existing number of resident 
members of the corporation. Each resident 
freeman gets one lot. The members hold 
these lots in severalty for four years, and 
then the field is laid down in grass and a 
new one broken up and allotted. The other 
five fields are in the interim in pasture, and 
the rights of depasture are governed by the 
holding of the plots. In some points this is 
perhaps less archaic than the Lauder com- 
munity, but its main features are identical. 
Each “resident” freeman has to answer for 
the holding of a tenement in the village, and 
there is no prescribed rule of culture. But 
then, on the other hand, Kells has what 
Lauder has not; there is an allotment to 
the burgh officers in the common fields. But 
now let me pass on to the English example. 
I take it that Malmesbury is the most primi- 
tive type, and it is well worthy of a place 
alongside of Lauder and Kells. The village 
tenement giving the right to village lands is 
represented by thirty-nine burgh properties in 
the occupation of the alderman and capital 
burgesses. The shifting arable mark is to 
be identified in the division of the lands into 
six hundreds, where every freeman has a plot, 
though obtained by an intricate mode of allot- 
ment. The common pasture is granted to all 
the freemen. I do not think it worth while to 
detail the exact features of the custom once 
extant at Malmesbury, but there can be no 
doubt that different as they are to some of the 
features of the Lauder and Kells types, there 
is no possibility of considering the origin of 
the Malmesbury land rights to be different 
from those of the other typical instances we 
have chosen. 


We have now gone through the chief 
evidence as to the old land rights of muni- 
cipal corporations. There is a vast amount 
of less perfect types of archaic land tenure to 
be found in almost all, I think we may say 
in all, the principal borough towns in the 
United Kingdom. These less perfect types 
shade off into various distances from the 
primitive standard ; but there is far too general 
a likeness, there is far too universal a practice, 
for this great body of imperfect analogy to 
primitive custom to be classed under any 
other system than that of the primitive village 
system. And oftentimes when the analogy to 
archaic land tenure is not quite perfect, owing 
to some special local influences, there is some 
other relic of primitive custom extant which 
answers all the purpose of determining the 
origin of the great body of municipal custom. 

Grasping the full extent of the evidence 
here advanced, the proposition put before the 
student is that at one time in the history of 
our land municipal boroughs appeared as 
land-owning communities, wherein every free- 
man had his right to a share in the municipal 
lands. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the great bulk of this share-holding in lands 
was given up in obedience to the economical 
demands for fixity of tenure and for the 
application of capital to the cultivation of 
land. But it is a thought worth bearing in 
mind when a nation throws back its wishes 
into past history, when it commences, as 
Ireland has commenced, and, as Mr. George 
would have us think, as England has com 
menced, to demand the land for the people, 
whether there are not stages in the history of 
landholding, and more particularly in the 
history of municipal landholding, which 
would be of some service in settling one of 
the most momentous questions of the day. 
The Government of India, in seeking to 
legislate for that country, have first set about 
ascertaining what is the past history of the 
native institutions; and in such a book as 
Tupper’s Punjab Customary Law we have 
an instance of the practical value of anti- 
quarian researches into the history of land- 
holding. And it should never be forgotten 
that Sir Henry Maine has proclaimed a 
great truth in his observation, that “it is 
one of the facts with which the Western world 
will assuredly have to reckon that the 
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political ideas of so large a portion of the 
human race are inextricably bound up with 
the notions of family interdependency and 
of collective ownership.” 





Che Exchequer Chess-Game. 


By HusBertT HALL. 


In mundanorum vero tribulis, mystici intellectus 
one quzrere laudabile est.—ialogus de Scaccario, 
: I.—THE CueEss-BoarD. 
maa OME years ago the engraving of a 
Pacey) chess-board, figured upon the margin 
Les @| of an early Memoranda Roll (19 

Henry III.), was published as 
proving the employment of a “ chequered ” 
table in early times at the Exchequer. For 
not only have some antiquaries consistently 
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Fic. 1.—Design of a chess-board from the Memo- 
randa Roll, 19 Henry III., with inlaid virge 
on the margin. 


regarded the ancient Exchequer table as a 
veritable ‘‘chess-board,” but they have even 
sought to advance a step further and to 
determine upon its actual material and pat- 
tern. 
clearly seen to be by a contemporary hand, 
and was, moreover, appended to a memo- 
randum of an extraordinary sitting of the 
Chamber for the despatch of special business. 
An original drawing of this “ board” is here 
represented. 

It is unfortunate, however, for the up- 
holders of this theory, that their model is not 
unique. I am aware, myself, of four such 
plans of chess-boards drawn under similar 
conditions, all of which differ wholly from 
one another, and many other types doubtless 
exist. One of the four is in the form of a 
square board, shadowed, with an outlined 
board figured again upon it so as to intersect 
its angles. Upon this outlined board the 


The design in question was indeed . 


“squares” are placed in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, the whole design having some- 
thing of the appearance of an octagonal 
pollen-cell highly magnified. Another is a 
simple chequered board attached to a lance- 
staff as a pennon, the squares giving it some 
resemblance to an Union Jack. A third is 
an elongated board, with or without a deep 
margin, like that of an inlaid chess-table. 

The fact is that the drawings in point 
were never meant as miniatures of the 
Exchequer counting-table, but as symbols 
or picture-writings with which to label a new 
abstraction after the manner of all rude 
artists. None disputes that the Exchequer 
was named after the game; all that will be 
here maintained is that the resemblance was 
merely a fanciful one. 

The use of such symbols, indeed, was 
reduced to a system which may be justly 
regarded as one of the greatest curiosities of 
the Exchequer. For example, in a Memo- 
randa Roll of Henry III., there is an entry 
of the payment at the receipt of a certain 
fine made in gold besants, and in the margin 
occurs the drawing of a coin. But the symbol 
here in use was also employed on nearly all 
similar occasions, and moreover was figured 
not as a besant but as a denarius; therefore 
it would be as unreasonable to attempt to 
construct a likeness of the primitive Ex- 
chequer-table from the Memoranda chess- 
board as to describe a besant from the 
typical die which stood for the word 
“money” in the official index of the period. 
In the same way, the symbol which stood 
for the Subsidy of Wools at the Exchequer 
was a pair of shears; but a precisely similar 
emblem was used with entries relating to the 
deposit of specimens of clipped moneys for 
the inspection of the Treasurer. Thus, too, 
the Lochaber axe, which was the official 
symbol for affairs relating to Scotland, was 
portrayed indifferently with a convex edge, 
or with a concave blade like that of a halberd. 
It would be impossible, on the present occa- 
sion, to exhaust the subject of these supposed 
miniatures ; but we may safely assume that, 
except when their scope was purely personal 
(for some of the caricatures of unpopular 
courtiers or hostile potentates are excellent 
cartoons in their way), they were merely ideal 
interpretations of current affairs developed 
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often as loose abstractions from some primi- 
tive sign. 

The true definition of the “ chess-board ” 
I would suggest to be as follows :—A table 
ten feet long by five in width, bordered by 
a ledge four inches high, and covered with 
dark cloth divided into strips by white wands 
strained from side to side, one foot or so 
apart: the spaces thus formed representing, 
not the chequered squares of a chess-board, 
numbered each like the cups of a bagatelle- 
board, as some people fondly imagine, but 
simply columns of account, within each of 
which a sum deposited had a certain nume- 
rical value according to its position towards 
the left hand of the reckoner. 

The above view, which I must confess is 
wholly unorthodox, is advanced on what I 
believe to be the soundest evidence—mathe- 
matical demonstration. It has always ap- 
peared to me that the accepted theory of a 
cloth dyed of a chequered pattern was alto- 
gether a fancy hypothesis, founded upon the 
sole evidence of the later acceptation of the 
word ‘‘ Exchequer”; and as I have found it 
impossible either to reconcile this pattern 
with the existence of a material to match, or 
to understand how the chess game could be 
played upon a board of that description, I 
have gone to work on my own account to 
attempt a rational solution of the mystery. 

Madox himself distinctly asserts that a 
chequered cloth was used, and even goes so 
far as to give numérous entries of payments 
for ‘‘ pannus laneus” twice a year for this 
purpose. “But in these entries the quantity 
of cloth provided varies completely from 
time to time; while we also know, on the 
authority of the Déalogus, that the Exchequer 
table-cloth was only supplied once in the 
year. A second objection is that this 
cloth was provided for both chambers, the 
“ Thalamus” and the “ Solium,” and always 
in connection with linen sheeting for the 
windows. But the greatest obstacle in the 
way of this explanation is, to my mind, to 
be found in the fact that neither the price 
nor the description of the “pannus” in 
question answers to the dyed cloth of the 
general version. There were three kinds of 
cloth in ordinary use—the “ pannus tinctus 
in grano,” or scarlet, purple, etc.; the 
“pannus in quo pars grani fuerit inter- 


mixta”; and the “pannus sine grano.” 
This last was mostly of native manufacture, 
undyed, or with natural colouring when 
made of black wool to form the universal 
russet ; and I think that I can satisfactorily 
identify this quality with the “pannus 
laneus” supplied to the Exchequer. Even 
in later times we find “pannus laneus” 
consistently interpreted to mean “ cottons, 
bayes et frezes,” the rough material of 
English or Irish manufacture. Therefore 
may we not interpret these entries also as 
applying to rough woollen cloths and linen 
drapery used as hangings for the walls 
and windows respectively ; “ ad Scaccarium 
Baronum,” of the Exchequer chaméer, not 
for the Exchequer ¢ad/e? 

For example, most of the entries in the 
Great Rolls are merely “ pro panno empto,” 
the quantity and quality being alike unspeci- 


££ £ 
10°400.1000. 100. 0. £2 ss 4 
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Fic. 2.—Diagram of the Exchequer Table. 1— 8. 
White wands marking the columns of Account. 
A. A. Terminal spaces external to the Chess- 
board proper. 


fied. Again, the highest quoted price .at a 
comparatively late period—the end of the 
reign of Henry III.—-is 40s. per “ pannus,” 
or piece of about twenty-four yards, and we 
cannot even say with certainty that more than 
oné piece was not included in the payment ; 
in some cases this certainly was the case. 
Yet even this maximum price falls far below 
the contemporary value of cloth of ray, 
the kind supposed in the definition of a 
chequered covering. .The very custom paid 
on patterned cloth was 50 per cent. above 
that of native russet; that on cloth whole 
in grain being again double the rate assessed 
on the latter, and the market value in pro- 
portion. But often the price paid for the 
fabric in use at the Exchequer was still more 
moderate, 9d. or rod. per yard, or even less, 
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No other than undyed or rough home-made 
cloth could possibly have been procured at 
these figures, even allowing a discount on 
purveyance, which, however, was not here 
exacted. . 

But were twenty-four yards of cloth, we may 
ask, needed to cover atable ten feet by five? 
We have one remarkable piece of evidence 
to the contrary. In the seventeenth year 
of John, 5s. 6d. was paid for cloth “ad 
Coodperiendum Scaccarium Cambij” and 
for linen sheeting. Now we know that ros. 
was then the minimum price for a whole 
cloth “ ad Scaccarium Cambij,” and 3s. that 
for the linen curtains. This leaves 2s. 6d., 
or a quarter of a cloth for the table itself. 
What, then, was done with the quantity we 


usually read of? The only conclusion at 


which we can fairly arrive is that, like the 
window-sheeting which draped the mullioned 
windows, it was used to cover the stone 
walls in the shape of hangings—a primitive 
style of tapestry quite in keeping with the 
requirements of the age, if not indeed some- 
what beyond them. 

To place this view of the matter almost 
beyond doubt, I have been fortunate enough 
to discover amongst the Memoranda of the 
Exchequer, in the reign of Edward II., an 
entry for cloth, or rather a writ authorising 
its purchase, and that of the very description 
quoted by Madox. Here, however, this is 
expressly stated to be required for hangings in 
the halls of Westminster Palace on the occa- 
sion of the king’s coronation. The following 
is a summary of the mandate in question :— 

The king to all concerned makes known that he 
has assigned the sheriffs of Oxon and Berks, in con- 
junction with certain the king’s agents, to purchase 
for his use at Abingdon and Farndon, or elsewhere, 
two hundred cloths, unfulled, and of the coarsest 
thread which they may find, for coverings to the 
halls of the palace at Westminster. And if they may 
not find so many cloths unfulled, they shall take 
instead such fulled cloths as are of the coarsest thread, 
to be fairly priced and credited to the vendors.* 

A further point to be noticed is the 
absence of any mention of a chequered 
pattern, or squares, and the difficulty of 
laying a patterned cloth over a table bor- 
dered by a high ledge. In fact everyone 
seems calmly to have ignored this ledge, of 
which the very height is given in the Dialogus. 


* Hil. Bria. retron, 1 Ed.'IL., rot 93 a. 


The description of the latter authority is most 
explicit. 

Supponitur autem scaccario superiori pannus, non 
quilibet, sed niger, virgis distinctus . . . In spatiis 
autem calculi sunt juxta ordines suos. 

From this plain account, nine people out of 
ten, misguided by a pre-conceived theory, 
have developed squares marked out on the 
board to assist calculation. They forgot the 
looseness of medizeval definitions, and, as 
this passage stands first in the treatise, pro- 
bably they looked no further into the matter. 
But if they had done so, they would have 
found further on, as a paraphrase of the 
former definition, this other, “in cujus 
interstitiis numerales acervi collocantur.” 
Here ‘‘interstitiis” unmistakably refers to 
columns of account, “numerales acervi” to 
the specie or to the counters by which, as 
we shall presently see, it was usually figured ; 
while the use of “collocare” for “esse” 
disposes of any idea in favour of fixed 
numbers or places. Then is it not far 
simpler to suppose that a black or russet 
unrayed cloth, cut to the inside size of the 
table, was stretched and kept in its place 
by white wands strained between the ledges 
of either side? This theory appears the 
only natural, nay, possible one from every 
point of view, and answers exactly to the 
only authentic description of the table itself. 
Besides, none could possibly carry out the 
known plan of calculation on any other 
showing. That plan is identical with the 
systems of “ Dots” and “ Tallies,” and it is 
significant that the ratio of these two has 


been hitherto unsolved, for all three are 


linked together as in a chain.* 


II.—Tue PI£cEs. 


The game of chess at the Exchequer, ac- 
cording to its most approved etymology, is 
clearly not named after a “ ludus scaccarii,” 
the game, that is, played on a chequered board, 
but from the “ludus scaccorum séve latruncu- 
lorum,” from schach, a dummy or counterfeit 
presentation in the German, whence, coming 
West, it found its way into our vocabulary 
through the Neo-latin and official Norman- 
French, adopting later still a classical form. 

It is most essential to grasp the significance 
of this origin of the word Exchequer, which 


* See note at the conclusion of this paper. 
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may in the widest sense be interpreted as the 
chamber wherein stood the table employed 
for the ‘‘ludus computatorum” or “ game of 
money counters.” The form of this table 
having been already described, it remains 
next to give some account of the “men” or 
counters which supplied the material for that 
mimic contest which was waged between the 
treasurer with his suite and the sheriff or 
other accountant. 

The chessmen of the Exchequer game 
were in one aspect the counters or dummy 
coins which in their different sizes, colours, 
and combination represented the actual specie 
disbursed at, or in-coming to, the Treasury ; 
just ‘as the bishops, knights, and pawns of 
the chess game proper took the place of 
actual combatants, having certain strategic 
parts assigned to them defined and limited 
by the laws of the play. The bullion actually 
received, or which remained to be accounted 
for, was ‘also represented by a subsidiary set of 
chess-men, so to speak, namely by the Tallies 
which stood for the cash payments already 
made upon his account by the sheriff, and 
by the vouchers or receipts which represented 
other sums disbursed by him on account of 
the Crown, together with the corresponding 
warrants or mandates by which such disburse- 
ments had been authorised or allowed re- 
spectively, as the case might be. 

These tallies, as everybody knows, were 
shafts of some hard wood, on one side of 
which notches were cut of peculiar shapes 
and sizes, corresponding to the figures of 
account which they represented, and which 
were deciphered like the latter by numeration 
from right to left. On one of the lateral 
surfaces (or on both if desired), a superscrip- 
tion was penned briefly recording the nature 
of the transaction in which the tally was em- 
ployed, as ‘‘A tally for a against B.” 

In a typical case, the sheriff who paid in 
an advance at the receipt of the Exchequer 
upon his account received credit for the same 
by a “tally” delivered to him, then and 
there, with the amount of his advance duly 
scored upon it. At the same time the officials 
kept in hand a “counter-tally” in the shape 
of a symmetrical half of the whole tally, which 
had been cleft for that purpose in the same 
manner as a chirograph or indented writing. 
It is worth notice that the technical name of 


VOL, IX. 


the accountant’s indenture was “schacchia” 

—‘“scaccus” or “scach” that is—or the 
dummy of the mass of silver now finally de- 
posited in the treasury or consigned to the 
Mint if occasion required. 

Of course if the accountant were allowed 
for a sum not actually paid into the receipt 
in specie, but disbursed instead by him in the 
king’s service, the voucher produced by 
him that the assignment in point had really 
been concluded should correspond with the 
mandate authorizing such assignment, which 
latter record, laid up with the tallies them- 
selves amongst the archives of the Marshal’s 
department, already represented so much 
more specie here supposed only to exist, and 
which would eventually through otherchannels 
find its way into the Treasury, or go to 
balance the books of the Issue and Receipt 
sides of the revenue. In fact there can be 
but little doubt that these dummies, whether 
counter-tallies or mandates preponderated 
amongst them, formed the chief assets of the 
sheriff when he stood before the Barons with 
the sum of his reckoning on the morrow of 
St. Michael. 

Just as the tally stood for money in the 
chess-circle of the Exchequer, so the paper 
denominations of pounds, shillings, and even 
marks, both of gold and silver, were in them- 
selves dummies of the single coin in general 
use during the halcyon days of the Exchequer. 
That coin was the silver penny, described 
therefore with equal justice either as “ dena- 
rius ” or “nummus,” and it was an obvious 
convenience to be able to denote its aggregate 
value by a single symbol for each of such un- 
wieldy numbers as 12, 240, 4,800, 24,000, 
240,000, or even 2,400,000; especially too 
when such symbols needed only to be multi- 
plied within themselves by at most 20, 5, 10, 
10, and again 10, respectively to discover the 
value of any inclusive sum. 

The counters themselves in use at the 
Exchequer were coins of a size and appear- 
ance easily distinguishable from current sterling 
money. For this purpose besants, or the 
depreciated “solidi” of the eastern empire, 
were in requisition at an early date. These 
“‘ Byzantines ” were frequently received at the 
Exchequer inthe fines paid byalien merchants, 
and were either sent as bullion to the Mint, 
or retained for use as counters. Their in- 
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trinsic value for the latter service was esti- 
mated, in the early part of the 13th century, 
as equal to 1s. 9d. sterling. Besides these, 
there was another counter available, the 
‘“‘obolus,’ which might be either a weight 
equal to twelve grs., or a half-noble when 
these were coined. In reality, however, the 
obol. was the specific half of some current 
denomination without itself possessing any 
recognized circulation. This fiction has given 
rise to innumerable difficulties in the study of 
early finance. Madox, for instance, confesses 
himself unable to comprehend the meaning 
of the entry, “unam marcam auri de obolo 
Murce,” in the fine of a Jewish merchant. 
But is quite clear that this fine of some £6 





Fic. 3.—The Exchequer ‘‘ chess-board” with the 
“men” set; A. The treasurer’s side; B. The ac- 
countant’s side. 16. The treasurer, 11. The sheriff. 
8. The computator. The remaining numbers indicate 
the position of the usual officials. State of the game. 
The sheriff is in debt 6s. 8a. on the sumof his account. 


sterling is an equivalent for half a penny- 
weight, or twelve grains, of musk (that most 
costly of perfumes), bargained for by the 
Crown just as it demanded falcons, or hunt- 
ing-dogs, or furs, under similar circumstances. 
It is evident, then, that a half-pennyweight 
might be recognised at the Exchequer, and 
at the same time could be conveniently em- 
ployed for ordinary purposes as a counter. 
At any rate no “noble” was in existence at 
the date when the Déalogus was written, and 
that treatise makes particular mention of an 
“obolus auri” used asa counter. It seems 
indeed that in the time of the good Bishop 
Richard of London, both a gold and silver 
obol. were used as official ready-reckoners, the 
formerstanding for £ ro, thatis for 2,400 pence, 
the latter for 10s. or 120 pence. Of course 
the silver obol, weighing but twelve grains, 
would appear only half the size of the sterling 
penny of twenty-four grains, and would thus 


‘escape confusion with it, just as silver metal 


coins of about half the size of a threepenny 
piece are often used as counters in round- 
games at cards ; and as, fer contra, the use of 
the “ Hanover sovereign” for a like purpose 
once gave rise to such serious abuses. 

Still later, in the reign of Edward II., we 
find Venetian “shillings” in chief favour at 
the Exchequer as counters on account of their 
superior size and weight. The intrinsic value 
of these coins was estimated at 15. 6d. sterling. 
The distinguishing feature of counters was, 
therefore, now, an exaggerated instead of a 
minute size. 

Round such a board, then, and armed with 
such pieces as have been above described, 
the players and on-lookers take their seats on 
the morrow of St. Michael; the treasurer at 
one end of the table, his adversary the sheriff 
at the other end, and the official who plays 
the moves dictated to him near the middle of 
the board-side. 

It is in truth an actual game that is about 
to commence, displaying as many combina- 
tions and vicissitudes to the mere spectators 
as the favourite pastime of eastern emperors 
and sages could boast. Let us therefore now 
attempt to follow the details of the play. 


IIIJ.—TuHeE Moves. 


We are not to suppose that the chess-tour- 
nament holden at the feast of St. Michael 
was in any instance a trial of skill had ad 
initio between the official combatants. Its 
earlier stages had been all attained long 
before the parties met for this the “ final heat,” 
as it were, of the annual event. The trea- 
surer had made his first few moves on paper, 
by way of correspondence with his opponent. 
That is to say, the latter had received a 
summons for the “view” and “profer” of 
his account to be taken and made at the 
Exchequer in the fifteenth of the preceding 
Easter. This fact will account for the present 
aspect of the game; where the accuracy of 
previous charges and allowances on the gross 
account have now simply to be checked, and 
the outstanding balance added to that already 
brought forward. 

Thus supposing the ozus of the account- 
ant’s charge to amount to £199 135. 4d., it 
may be assumed that some £120 of this has 
been already paid in, say in six tallies, or 
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allowed for by, say, an equal number of 
mandates. These tallies and mandates, as 
we have seen, are so many dummies mar- 
shalled upon the accomptant’s side; not 
actually placed on the board, but from their 
evidence counters are arranged in the requi- 
site numerical combination as a counter- 
balance to the treasurer’s statement, within 
the space nearest to the computator. When 
the whole sum of the sheriff’s assets is at 
length exhausted, there is a pause whilst the 
evidence in his favour is being further scruti- 
nized—the tallies produced by his servants 
compared with the authentic foils, and his 
vouchers with the mandates filed amongst 
the Marshal’s county collectanea. All of these 
proving satisfactory, or satisfaction being 
exacted in default, a series of rapid “ ex- 
changes” (in chess parlance) follows; or, 
in the concise language of the Dialogus, “ fit 
simplex detractio,” and the game is won and 
lost, or Jeft merely drawn. 

To explain the rationale of this conclusion, 
we must refer to the problem figured above 
[fig. 3]. Here, in the upper space, the 
treasurer’s counters are arranged to form 
the figures of a sum of £199 135. 44, 
the column furthest to the left representing 
pence, the next shillings, the next pounds, 
the next twenties of pounds, and the last 
hundreds of pounds. In the same way, in 
the lower space, the accountant’s assets are 
shown in a similar combination except for 
the shillings and pence columns, which ex- 
hibit a deficit, as will be seen, of 6s. 8d. 

We will now search for the key to this 
formidable-looking cryptogram, which is 
after all a nut easily cracked by the mere 
mathematician, and which should never have 
presented so unsurmountable an obstacle to 
all fruitfulness of labour in this field of 
research.* In the first place, we must premise 


* Since this was printed, I have accidentally found 
that Messrs. Martin and Brodie, of the Public Record 
Office, had already discovered a key to the cypher 
on their own account, and that this key corresponds 
exactly with my own is proved by each of us working 
out with the same result the following remarkable and 
difficult combination :— 


relies 


e 
a 
Mr. Martin has shown me examples of a farthing 











that the system in question is a decimal one. 
We were prepared for this discovery by the 
statement made in the Déalogus as to the 
practice of placing a counter in every tenth 
place for intervening units in the second and 
third columns, or principal columns of ac- 
count. For odd units the early computator 
would have recourse to sterling coins, either 
separately or in combination. But at a com- 
paratively early period it may be clearly 
gathered that counters only, in combination, 
were exclusively used. 

To begin with the pence column. As by 
far the majority of sums in the addition of 
these denominations, owing chiefly to the 
conventional quotation of marks, left re- 
mainders of 4 or 8, it is unusual to find any 
other combinations of “dots” to express 
pence to the amount of 11 orless. These two, 
then, were figured by four dots at the angles 


of a square and three dots at the points of 


a triangle, respectively, as seen in figure 3. 

The units above 8, however, might be 
figured, on occasion, by ‘dots placed below 
the bottom line, as 


* a] e 
8° forg; $$ for 10; and $8 for 11. 


e 
Remainders of pence under 8 were easily 
represented by an aggregation of “dots” in 
the usual way, as exemplified in the following 
method of figuring numbers from 1 to 20 in 
both of the two next columns. In the case 
of these latter, though doubtless an arithme- 
tician could assign apter reasons for the com- 
binations than any I can myself afford, I 
have added a brief key to the ratio of each 
which will make the working aspect of the 

question intelligible to the reader. 


One = © -== unit, 

Two = ee = I+4+1. 

Three = eee = I1+1+41. 
or —- 98 = 2+. 


column, to the right of the pence, with an ordinary 
maximum combination of four ‘“‘dots”; but as frac- 
tions of a penny were dealt with de incremento at the 
Exchequer in early times, I have not noticed these in 
my text. Mr. Martin also explains the upper ‘‘ dot” 
in the pence column as a symbol for 6d.,a view which 
is undoubtedly correct. My best thanks are due to 
both these gentlemen for their valuable assistance; 
also (as on so many other occasions) to Mr. Wafford 
Selby, to whose kindness I owe the opportunity of 
discovering the cypher a year ago. 
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Four =ecoo> I1+1+I1+1. 


or Se ae SPS. 


Five = $3° = 32. 
Six = oes = 3+3 
Seven = esee= 3+3+1. 


or © = 2+5 (5 added to the 


"= other units by a dot 
placed to the right on 
the upper line). 

Eight = ..$=3+5 (ditto). 
Nine ° oo = 4+5 (ditto). 
Ten = se °= 5+5 (ditto). 
Eleven = eee =6+5 (ditto). 
ee0e 
Twelve = $, = 2+10 (10 added to 
the other units by a 
dot placed to the left 
on the upper line). 
Thirteen = ¢,. =3+10 (ditto). 
Fourteen = See = 4+10 (ditto). 
Fifteen = See =5+10 (ditto). 
ee 
Sixteen = - ec = 6 + Io (ditto). 
eee 
e 
Seventeen= $$$ =7+10 (ditto). 
$ 
Eighteen = $.8 = 3+5+10 (5 and 10 


added to the other 
units by dots placed 
to the right and left 
on the upper line. 


Nineteen = See = 4+5+10 (ditto). 
e 


It will be obvious what an economy of 
time and labour was effected by this simple 
expedient. In the case of £18, for instance, 
the 4,320 pence contained therein were act- 
ually effigied on the board, and accounted 
for, to the dullest of accountants, by the 
clearest ocular demonstration; and yet by 
means of the admirable system of the Ex- 
chequer, not one of these 4,320 coins needed 
to be produced, their existence being satis- 
factorily proven by the comparison of two 
little bits of notched stick, and their sum 


counted, as it were, on the fingers by the 
combination of five metal counters in dupli- 
cate. 

Of course the reader will understand that 
20s. was properly figured in the third column 
as a unit; and Za. Lilo, £001, £10,001, 
in the same way in their respective columns 
also as units. Given this key, the enquir- 
ing spirit will be readily enabled to work 
out any possible combination that could be 
presented upon the Exchequer chess-board. 


Se 


Palacolithology near the Source 
of the River Ravensbourne. 


By G. CLINCH 
(Of the Library, British Museum). | 


) 


‘HOSE charming bits of scenery,— 
ga| views of babbling brook, and 
overhanging willows, and green 
meadows,—taking one back in 
memory to the days of childhood and daisy- 
chains, of which one catches glimpses from 
the railway carriage window in the neighbour- 
hood of Catford Bridge and Lady Well, are 
not less interesting to the antiquary than to 
the lover of nature. The antiquary and the 
naturalist would be equally rewarded if they 
were to follow the Ravensbourne back to 
its source on Keston Heath, where, under 
the protecting wing (as it were) of the old 
British camp locally known as “ Czsar’s 
Bulwarks,” it bubbles up a pure well of cool 
refreshing water with an environment of 
Batrachospermum moniliforme which might 
well delight the eyes of a fervent microscopist. 

But in this brief paper I propose to take 
another route, and, instead of following 
the present stream back to its source, to 
trace out the course of the Ravensbourne of 
former days, and to direct my steps towards 
the old dried-up watercourses, tributary at 
one time to the river, but now, like the 
dismantled towers and ancient chapel walls 
of some old feudal castle, which, while serving 
to show something of ancient grandeur, have 
long since ceased to take any important part 
in its arrangements, or to contribute towards 
its strength or protection, but which, like the 
old walls of the feudal castle, add in no small 
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degree to the beauty and picturesqueness of 
the object of which it originally formed a 
part. 

My researches among the old drift-gravels 
and clays of a small valley which runs through 
Church Field, at Rowes Farm, West Wick- 
ham, have resulted in the discovery of a 
large number of palzolithic implements. 

Although no river or stream now runs 
through this valley, it is quite clear that at 
some time there was some relation between 
it and the basin of the Ravensbourne. 
Indeed, the connection can be easily traced. 
Commencing at Church Field, the valley, 
after passing through two or three fields, 
opens at right angles into a larger valley at a 
place called Gates Green. Then, taking 
a gently curving sweep from Gates Green to 
Coney Hall (where it is joined by the 
Addington valley, in which is a small stream 
known as the Bone or Bourne), it keeps 
a tolerably uniform course to Bromley. 
Here, at a place called Hayes Ford, the 
Bourne joins the Ravensbourne, and the two 
valleys may be considered to have become 
one. The excavating force which formed 
the Church Field valley by cutting down into 
the chalk seems to have brought with it 
a quantity of débris, which has been spread 
out over the surface in such a manner as 
to hide the chalk almost entirely from view, 
except indeed in a few places (upon the brow 
of a hill, for instance) where the débris may 
not have been deposited, or from which it 
has since been removed. In the vicinity of 
this valley chalk is not found on the high 
grounds, these being capped by tertiary 
Strata; neither is it found in the bottom of 
the valleys (except in the form of re-deposited 
chalk), these being invariably occupied by 
dtbris. The patches or terraces of drift- 
gravel and clay upon the sides of the valley 
are only superficial, and are amongst the 
last deposits which are to be found in the 
valley, and although they are for these 
reasons of no great geological importance, 
yet they are of great interest to the antiquary 
from the occurrence therein of palzolithic 
relics, which prove them to be subsequent to 
the existence of man. 

_ Lhave collected from the terraces of drift 
in Church Field, as they have been turned 
up by the ploughshare and harrow, nearly 


three hundred of such paleolithic remains. 
Some of them have been mentioned and 
described by Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, F.G.S., 
in a paper contributed by him to the fifteenth 
volume of Archeologia Cantiana, and a 
short account* of some of the first discoveries 
had been penned by the present writer in the 
year 1880. Yet there are interesting forms, 
since discovered, of which no account has 
yet been published. To these I propose to 
draw attention in this article. 

The writings of Sir John Lubbock and 
Dr. John Evans and other kindred books, 
have tended to make the characteristic forms 
of drift implements tolerably familiar to most 
people, and, therefore, I shall not burden 
my readers with any details upon this point, 
especially as such a task has been rendered 
unnecessary by the productions of far abler 
pens than mine. I may just say here that 
the Church Field specimens do not furnish us 
with many exceptions to the characteristic 
types of drift implements. Nearly all of 
them are stained a bright ochreous-yellow 
colour, but some, whilst retaining the dark 
natural colour of a chalk flint, have acquired 
a highly glazed surface, and a few have 
become patinated and glazed to a high 
degree and yet have not contracted any of 
the yellow-ochreous colour which distin- 
guishes go per cent. of the other palzolithic 
flints among which they were found. Many 
of the larger flints bear traces of considerable 
abrasion, some so much as to lead Mr. 
Spurrell to suppose that they must have been 
subjected to the influence of sea wear. But 
interesting as this question is, there does not 
seem sufficient ground for such a supposition. 
All the evidence seems to point to severe 
flood and river action, such as that so 
admirably described by Dr. J. Evans in 
chapter twenty-five of his Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain. 
The unusual marks of wear on some flints 
may be accounted for by supposing that they 
lay in more or less exposed positions, or, 


* The account was privately printed in the form of 
a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Note on the discovery 
of Certain Palzolithic Weapons and Instruments at 
Church Field, West Wickham, Kent,” and, as it 
related to a very few specimens, the conclusions at 
which I arrived required considerable modification 
after I had learned the true meaning of subsequent 
discoveries. 
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being heavier stones, that they were left 
behind and exposed to the action of the 
currents and floods, whilst smaller stones 
were driven beyond their influence. 

We may conveniently divide the flint 
weapons and implements into two classes. 
To the first class we may assign those flints 
which show marks of wear. To the second 
class belong a few (of which No. 162 and 
No. 25 of my collection are typical) which do 
not bear marks of wear, presenting, in their 
general features, characteristics which un- 
questionably belong to the river-drift imple- 
ments, but in their sharp and unworn edges 





answering to cave implements. My friend, 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison (whose indefatigable 
labours in and around Oldbury Camp, at 
Ightham in Kent, deserve all praise), has 
shown me some specimens in his collection, 
found in association with river-drift imple- 
ments, which seem to resemble very closely 
those types of flints which are usually con- 
sidered to be characteristic of cave dwellings. 
It has been pointed out (and with great plausi- 
bility) thatriver-drift implements may represent 
for the most part the out-door instruments of 
man in palzolithic times, whilst his smaller 
articles for domestic uses may be represented 
by the contents of certain deposits of caves 


and rock-shelters, like those of Kent’s Hole 
and the Dordogne Caves in France. 

Among the palzolithic relics of Church 
Field we seem to have representatives of 
both kinds, indicative, as 1 think, of the 
proximity of human dwellings. This infer- 
ence is strengthened by the discovery on 
high ground of unworn paleolithic imple- 
ments, which having been above the level of 
the water in former days, have never been 
subjected to the same forces by which the 
lower-level flints have been so much abraded. 
Such a history seems to belong to a flint 
(marked 22) in my collection, which I found 
upon the surface of Carthouse Field, upwards 
of thirty feet above the terrace of drift in 
Church Field. Its edges and points are 
quite sharp and unworn, but it is stained 
after the manner of the palzolithic flints of 
Church Field. ; 

No. 162 is an unusually fine specimen, and 
seems to deserve a word or two of descrip- 
tion. Its surface, like that of No. 25, is of 
a beautifully porcellaneous whiteness, and its 
edges are quite sharp and unworn. Its point 
is wanting, having probably been broken off 
while yet in use. This is indicated by the 
ancient appearance of the accidental fracture, 
and we may easily suppose that such a fine 
weapon would not be cast away unless it 
became seriously damaged. 

No. 25 (Fig. 1) isa reduced sketch of a very 
neatly-chipped ovoid flint, found in Moll 
Costen, a field between Church Field and 
Gates Green, in a continuation of the Church 
Field valley. I have already referred to its 
unworn edges, and as the sketch gives views 
of it in section, there is no need to describe 
its appearance; but I ought perhaps to 
mention that some antiquaries to whom I 
have submitted it for examination have 
expressed some doubt as to whether it ought 
properly to be considered of palzolithic age. 
Personally, I have no doubt about the 
matter, but I mention this because it is the 
only paleolithic flint from this neighbour- 
hood about the age of which I have ever 
heard any doubt expressed. 

A large curved paleolithic flake is repre- 
sented in No. 18. In every way these early 
flakes are the prototype of the more recent 
and delicate flakes of neolithic date, but, asa 
rule, they are larger and thicker, and have 
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been shaped by fewer blows and with less 
regard to the evenness and regularity of their 
edges. Their use like the neolithic flakes 
was probably for cutting and scraping articles 
of food, etc. 

It is a noteworthy fact that one scraper 
(marked 155) found at Church Field is 
almost a counterpart of another found in 
the Isle of Thanet and figured by Colonel 
A. Lane Fox in the Yournal of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London for April, 1869. 
(Fig. 18 of his paper.) The two sides of 
the scraper are concave, and one end is 
convex; all three: sides are intended for 
scraping purposes, as is evidenced by their 
bevelled edges. 

Among the numerous other flints of Church 
Field there are several possessing features of 
interest and instruction, but for the present 
purpose it is as unnecessary as it would be 
uninteresting to give anything like a detailed 
description of them. The writer’s object is 
gained if he has succeeded in drawing 
attention to these curious and valuable relics, 
and his sincere wish will be realized if a 
perusal of this brief paper should induce any 
of his readers to make a trial of flint-hunting, 
not merely for amusement, but as a means 
of instruction as well as of pleasure. If such 
be thy intent, allow me, gentle reader, to 
wish for thee, as Mr. Lovell wished for the 
antiquary, ‘“‘An ample increase to your 
treasure with no more trouble on your part 
than is necessary to make the acquisitions 
valuable.” 





§n the Country of the families 
of @ascoigne and sfairfar. 


By WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


wii PART from the older features of 
interest, Harewood has many 
special attractions. Lovely views 
of the river Wharfe may be seen 
on approaching the village either from 
Arthington or Otley. Harewood House is 
the architectural production of John Carr, a 
native of Horbury, near Wakefield. He was 
twice Lord Mayor of York, and died in 1807, 
at the age of eighty-six. The house was built 





in the year 1760, and took the place of an older 
edifice. In that building lived Chief Justice 
Gascoigne. In the present are some artistic 
treasures, the foremost being portraits of 
members of the Earl of Harewood’s family 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and ceilings painted 
in the most ornate style. In the gallery 
where these fine examples of English art are 
preserved, is also a unique collection of 
superb Sevres porcelain, some of the rare 
vases having been painted by Greuse, and a 
console and clock having, at one time, been 
the property of that hapless lady, Marie 
Antoinette. Almost hidden by trees stands 
all that is left of the castle of Harewood. 
This building is situate on a mound, and in 
its earlier days must have presented a com- 
manding appearance to all travellers on the 
road from Harrogate. In its ruinous aspect 
it is very picturesque. It was built in the 
reign of Edward III., by Sir William de 
Aldburgh. Over the entrance is a motto 
and two coats of arms, being the armorial 
devices of De Aldburgh and Balliol. There 
is a groove for a portcullis and also other 
coats of arms. At the upper end of the 
great hall there is a recess with a highly- 
decorated arch remaining in perfect condi- 
tion. It is presumed that an older castle, 
built at the time of the Conquest, once 
occupied the site of the present. 

Harewood Church is, like the castle, 
situated in the park, in a grove of trees. It 
is of the Perpendicular order, and was built 
in the time of Edward III. An earlier 
edifice of Norman construction formerly 
existed. In its interior are several admirably 
preserved monuments of ancient possessors 
of the Harewood estate. These are enclosed 
in a chapel surrounded by an oak railing, 
all of fair white marble richly ornamented. 
Of the five altar tombs, one dated 1482 is to 
the memory of Sir John Neville and his lady ; 
another, dated 1440, is devoted to Sir W. 
Ryther and his lady; one dated 1442 to Sir 
Richard Redmayne and Lady Redmayne; 
whilst a fourth commemorates Sir William 
and Lady Redmayne, who died in 1450. 
The most interesting of the five is, however, 
that dedicated to the memory of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne and his lady, which monument 
stands in the centre. He is dressed in his 
judicial! robes, and his features have an 
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aspect of calm dignity and impartiality be- 
fitting a character made immortal in the 
pages of Shakespeare as “ the nobleman that 
committed the Prince for striking him about 
Bardolph.” In an interview with Sir John 
Falstaff, he admonishes him to “ wake not a 
sleeping wolf,” and further tells him that he 
follows “the young prince up and down like 
his ill angel.” In a later scene of the same 
play, the Second Part of Henry JV., we find 
the Chief Justice ordering the officers of his 
court to “carry Sir John Falstaff to the 
Fleet ; take all his company along with him.” 
Falstaff had insulted the majesty of justice, 
when a riotous companion appeared at the 
bar to receive sentence for his misdeeds. 
When Prince Harry succeeds to the throne 
as Henry V., Gascoigne, though assured the 
king “ hath no just cause to hate me,” yet 
arms himself “to welcome the condition of 
the time.” The king, in an interview with 
the judge, not only pardons the fact of his 
having committed him to prison, but commits 
into his hand “the unstained sword that 
you have used to bear.” The historian 
Hume agrees in his chronicle with Shake- 
speare. He says :— 

. The chief justice himself, who trembled to approach 

the royal presence, met with praises instead of re- 
proaches for his past conduct, and was exhorted to 
persevere in the same rigorous and impartial execution 
of the laws.* 
The re-nomination of Gascoigne to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship by Henry V. is doubted 
by Mr. Edward Foss, who cites in his 
argument : 

1st. That there is a payment on the Issue 
Roll of July 1413, of an arrear of Gascoigne’s 
salary and pension. 

2nd. That the inscription on the monu- 
ment at Harewood describes him as “ nuper 
capit justic de banco Hen. nuper Regis 
Anglice quarti.” 

Henry IV. died at Westminster, on the 
2oth of March, 1413. In the Parliament of 
this year the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Grey make a long award, leaving the 
right of common and pasture in a case sub- 
mitted to them by William Lord Roos, to 
the determination of William Gascoin, Chief 
Justice t. One Roger Deynecourte, son 


* History of England, vol. iii., cap. XTX. 
t Cotton, p. 479. 


and heir of Sir Richard Deynecourte, com- 
plaining of an error in judgment given 
against him in the King’s Bench, a scire 
Jacias was granted to him, and Sir William 
Gascoyne, Chief Justice, for shortness of time, 
examined a copy of the process and record 
word by word, and gave a copy thereof 
under his hand to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ment. After these two instances there is no 
further mention of Gascoigne in the parlia- 
mentary records. His name does not appear 
in the rolls of Henry V. Sir William 
Hankeford receives a writ of summons in 
the Parliament on 16th of February, in the 
eighth year of Henry V., and he is thus 
designated : “Capitali Justiciatio toto tempore 
istius Regis, vel pro majori parte.” Some- 
where about this time Richard Gascoigne, 
brother to the judge, purchased a large estate 
at Hunslet and Catte-Beston. A descendant 
got into trouble with Henry VIII. In the 
Subsidy Roll -for the Wapentake of Skyrach, 
of the fifteenth year of that king’s reign, 
under the head of Villa de Harwood : 

Note Syr Wylliam Gascoynge the elder knyght 

wold not putt in his substans accordyng to the Kyng’s 
Comyssion, butt sayd he wold be sessyd by the Kyng’s 
Counsell in the Excheker. 
On the 3rd June, 1534, Sir William writes to 
Cromwell concerning his affairs, and writing 
again on the 2oth June, in the same year, 
sends him for his pains “£10 to buy a 
hackney to ride upon,” and begs him 

To intercede with the king, that he may be re- 

compensed for such of his lands as the king has and 
intends to have in Houghton. 
He declares his inability to ride, so sends up 
his cousin Gosteweke. All would not avail, 
for on the 28th October following, John 
Saintjohn, Sergeant-at-Arms, writes from 
Doncaster to Cromwell :— 

According to command of the 16th of October I 
have arrested Sir William Gascoyne, the elder, and 
am bringing him up. He is 66 years old at the least, 
and has a great defect of the ‘‘emmerodes.” He does 
not ride more than 12 or 16 miles a day. If you wish, 
I will make greater speed. 

A journey to London under such conditions 
as these, must have been one of anxiety and 
torment both for mind and body. Cromwell 
at this time was created Secretary of State, 
and was thoroughly absorbed in the king’s 
business, his Majesty placing implicit confi- 
dence in him. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
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George Gascoigne, a soldier-poet, a friend of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, wrote Zhe Princelye 
Pleasures at the Courte at Kenelworth, and 
after publishing this and other poems in 
1576, presented another composition from 
his pen, entitled Zhe Hermit’s Tale, to the 
Queen at Woodstock. There is a MS. work 
by Thomas Gascoigne, called Dictionarium 
Theologicum, in the library of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. In the Harleian and Cotton Col- 
lections are Excerpta by the same writer. 
A direct descendant of the judge, Richard 
Gascoigne, is praised by Fuller as a learned 
antiquary. Sir Thomas Nevile, of Liver- 
sedge, married the heiress of the Gascoignes. 
Margaret Gascoigne, wife to Thomas Went- 
worth, grandfather to the Earl of Strafford, 
brought into the Strafford family the properties 
of Gawthorpe, Harewood, and other places. 
William, Earl of Strafford, sold these in 1656 
for £28,000. The pedigree of the Gas- 
coignes was curiously engrossed on sixteen 
large skins of parchment. At this period 
there were no fewer than nineteen ways of 
spelling the name. The arms were Argent 
on a pale sable, a demy luce or. An example 
of the difference in value of money is 
exhibited in 1630 as compared with our 
days, when Alice Gascoigne, widow, of the 
neighbouring town of Otley, gave five shillings 
to each of her cousins, Nicholas Hoppey and 
Matthew Hoppey, gentlemen.* On the east 
end wall of Harewood Church there is a 
portrait bust in sculpture of one Sir Richard 
Denison, who, dying in 1765, a judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench, wished to be buried 
in his native county, and in this church, 
where he was deposited near the Lord Chief 
Justice Gascoigne. Inthe chancel is another 
altar tomb, on which are two recumbent 
effigies. Away from the park at Harewood, 
with its interesting memories, and at a 
distance of halfa mile, a bridge spans the 
river Wharfe, which takes its rise at the foot 
of the Craven hills, and foams and falls into 


* a series of natural cascades. It was to this 


point that the rebels intended to proceed in 
the reign of Henry IV., when, headed by 


* The village of Harewood seems to have contained 
among its inhabitants some earnest believers in mira- 
culous agency. It is recorded of one woman, afflicted 
with dropsy, that she went to the shrine of St. 
William and was healed. 


Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, they 
marched into the West Riding, but suffered 
defeat at Bramham Moor, the earl being slain 
by Sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriff of the county. 
Sir William Gascoigne was residing at Hare- 
wood, and hesitated to pronounce sentence 
upon the recalcitrant Archbishop of York. 
Sir William Fulthorpe proved more accom- 
modating, and speedily adjudged the prelate 
to death. 

If Harewood brings to mind memories of 
the Gascoignes, Otley and its vicinity takes 
the contemplative wanderer back to the 
times of the great Civil War and the histori- 
cal adventures of the noble house of Fairfax. 
After passing a long range of stone walls 
which enclose Harewood Park, and skirting 
one or two villages, the town of Otley, said to 
be the metropolis of Wharfedale, is reached. 
The town is at present noted only for a cer- 
tain brisk trade in agricultural implements 
and worsted. Above, on the hills to the 
left, is Farnley Hall, the residence of the 
Fawkes family ; it contains several memorials 
of the times of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
Amongst these, the sword worn by Cromwell 
at the battle of Marston Moor is conspicuous. 
The fine carved oak and choice old furniture 
add greatly to the interest of this rare old 
manor-house, which boasts the very finest 
collection of pictures by Turner yet gathered 
together. Relics of the Fairfax family are 
here as well. 

Otley Church bears evidence of. former 
churches both of Saxon and Norman origin. 
The present is Perpendicular. There is in 
its interior an altar tomb with the recumbent 
effigies of a relative of the poet Fairfax. He 
was grandfather of the leader of the forces 
against Charles I. A peculiarity of this 
monument is the inscription on the side: 

Here Leah’s faithfulness, 

Here Rachel’s beauty, 

Here lyeth Rebecca’s faith, 

Here Sarah’s duty. 
A circle of wood curiously carved and fixed 
on the wall is dedicated to the memory of 
Captain Charles Fairfax, who fought under the 
generalship of Sir Francis Vere at the battle 
of Neuport in 1600. He was slain at the 
siege of Ostend in 1604. William Vavasour 
is commemorated by a brass. There is the 
figure of a man in his shroud. On the op- 
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posite side of the church is a brass with the 
effigy of a man lying down, from whom a 
family tree proceeds, showing his genealo- 
gical descent from 1297 to 1593, whilst at 
the base of the various years are the names 
Palmes and Lindley. Other objects of anti- 
quity are Roman carvings of stone. 

Denton House, near unto Otley, is the 
estate belonging to the Fairfax family. This 
was the birthplace of Thomas Lord Fairfax 
and his brother Edward, the poet and transla- 
tor of the Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato 
Tasso. The poet was the second son of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, by Dorothy, daughter of 
George Gale of Ascham Grange. He died 
in 1632, and lies buried at Newhall, near 
Knaresborough. He attained eminence at 
once by the production of his elegant and 
exact translation of the great Italian poet’s 
masterpiece. He was very superstitious, and 
wrote a work on Witchcraft in the year 1621. 
It was printed in the Zvransactions of the 
Philo-biblon Society. Six Walter Scott, in 
his treatise on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
alludes to the persecutions under the statute 
of James I. against witchcraft, one of the most 
remarkable having been instigated by this 
fine seventeenth-century poet who lived then 
at Fuyleston or Fuyston in Knaresborough 
Forest. He accused six of his neighbours 
of tormenting his children. The judge took 
a lenient view of the case, and, fortunately 
for the fame of Fairfax, so disposed of the 
charge that the jury acquitted the supposed 
culprits.* The second Lord Fairfax was a 
parliamentary general, and commanded at 
Marston Moor. On the seal he used (as we 
learn from an impression appended to a 
military pass issued by him) was a dog’s head 
with a long neck, with Fairfax and the motto 
‘Mon Dieu je servirai tant que je vivrai.” 
His Christian name was Ferdinando, but his 
son bore the family appellation of Thomas.t 
The latter married Anne Vere, the daughter 
of Horatio Lord Vere of Tilbury. He had 
written to his father to tell him how impatient 
the people of Wakefield and Leeds were that 
the Royalists should be driven out, trade and 


* Scott’s Demonology, Letter 8, p. 247. 

+ The first lord served with the troops sent to aid 
Henry IV. of France, and was knighted for his 
bravery before Rouen in 1591. He fought in the 
wars against Austria, 


provisions being stopped. He says “he can 
raise 600 muskets besides other weapons.” 
He succeeded the Earl of Essex, and 
was commander of the army at Naseby; 
he received King Charles in 1647 from the 
Scots at Nottingham, but he declined to act 
on the trial of the king. His wife was a 
pronounced royalist, and when her husband’s 
name was called on the day of the trial she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ He has too much wit to be here.” 
She also demurred to the words of the im- 
peachment, “all the good people of England,’ 
loudly declaring, ‘‘ No, not the hundredth part 
of them.” Colonel Astell threatened not only 
to have the gallery cleared, but ordered the 
guard to fire into it from whence the voice 
proceeded. In the collection of miniatures 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleugh there is a 
portrait by J. Hoskins of this celebrated 
parliamentary chief. He died in 1671, aged 
sixty, and was buried at Bilborough, three 
miles from Bolton Percy. It is only due to 
his memory to state that sixteen hundred 
signatures were appended to a petition pre- 
sented to him by the inhabitants of Portsmouth, 
the Isle of Wight, Hurst, etc., praying the 
speedy execution of notorious criminals. 
The document evidently aimed at the life of 
the king. A traditionexiststhat Prince Rupert 
rested at Denton House on his road to the 
fatal battle of Marston Moor, and refrained 
from knocking the old hall to pieces because 
he discovered in the interior a striking like- 
ness of his friend John Fairfax. William 
Fairfax, a nephew of the poet, was learned in 
the law, and was the father of Bryan, who 
was a friend of Atterbury, the famous bishop. 
An Eclogue, entitled Zg/on and Alexis, is 
preserved in a scarce and obsolete volume, 
The Muses’ Library, and forms one of a 
series of twelve presented to the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox by the author, Edward 
Fairfax, who, it is stated, wrote likewise a 
history in verse of Edward the Black Prince.* 
His great work was dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth in stanzas full of loyalty, admira- 
tion, and respect. The concluding strophe 
tells the world 


O, Fame ! say all the good thou may’st, 
Too little is that all thou say’st. 
What if herself, herself commended 


* Dodsworth, the antiquary, is the authority for this 
statement, 
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Should we then know, ne’er known before, 
Whether her wit or worth were more ? 

Ah ! no; that book would ne’er be ended. 
Mary Fairfax was the daughter and heiress 
of Thomas, the third Lord Fairfax. She 
married George Villiers, the second Duke of 
Buckingham. This lady bore a high reputa- 
tion for piety and morality at a period when 
vicious manners and customs were fashion- 
able qualities in high places.* As a conse- 
quence of this union the Duke became the 
possessor of the valuable estates forfeited 
by his father, and granted by the Parliament 
to Lord Fairfax. The Duchess was married 
from Nun Appleton, where her father lived. 
There is a monument to her grandfather, the 
second Lord Fairfax, at Bolton Percy.t 


Se 


Che Ancient Borough Court of 
JPipmouth. 
By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 


|OST of the ancient municipalities of 

| England had a law court, and these 
| courts in many cases exercised a 
much wider civil and criminal juris- 
diction than is now possessed, not merely by 
the ordinary police court, but by the modern 
court of Quarter Sessions. Municipal re- 
form swept away the bulk of these olden 
tribunals ; and among the number there dis- 
appeared the Borough Court of the town of 
Plymouth, the right to hold which was con- 
ferred by Act of Parliament, ¢emp. Henry VI. 
(1439), and confirmed against the Crown in 
the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. 
From few sources can we draw such excellent 
material for the illustration of byegone man- 
ners and customs and social conditions, as 
from the records of legal proceedings; and 
in the course of my examination and arrange- 
ment of the muniments of Plymouth, I made 
some extracts from the older vernacular 
documents of the Borough Court, which 
seemed to me of special interest. A few 
examples of these I now reproduce. It 
curiously happens that the Latin pleas are 
* This marriage took place on the 6th of September, 


1657. 

+ A pedigree of Fairfax is in MS. Harl. 6071. 
This begins with John of Norwich. Another was 
compiled by Edward Fairfax in 1659. 





mostly of a very matter-of-fact character ; 
though there is a somewhat amusing one in 
which “ Bartholomew Chapell medicus” sues 
Thomas Lidsome for medicine and attend- 
ance, ‘‘quadam infirmitate in naso suo nup col- 
lapsus!” The jurisdiction of the Plymouth 
court was of the widest character, extending 
from debt to piracy, and there seems to have 
been a thorough fusion of law and equity. 
It is even probable that a few of the execu- 
tions recorded to have taken place within 
the borough in the fifteenth century, had 
no higher authority than that of this local 
tribunal. The extracts quoted are all of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. 

I give in the first place the record of an 
action brought for breach of promise of mar- 
riage in the reign of Henry VIIL., the earliest 
process of the kind that has come under my 
notice. The document is fragmentary and 
in parts illegible; but the general purport 
is perfectly clear; and a very curious pro- 
duction it is :— 


John meyow, late of plympton, in the Countie of 
Deuon Grome ys attachyd by hys bodye to answere 
Johane Collyn, dought" of Walter Collyn of bykley, 
in a playnte of trs apon her case, and wherof the 
saide plf, by Robert Sternold, her atto"ney, comes and 
sayes that where she beyng an honest mayden, and 
replete w'* many honest and womanly qualities, as 
well of the gyfte of nature as of grace and fortune, 
able and mete to haue bene the matche in maryage to 
any honest manes sonne of this contrey, not beyng 
aboue thestate degre and condicon of a yoman, vnto 
suche tyme as the said John meyow, beyng vnmynde- 
full of the lawes of almyghty god aswell -as of the 
lawes of thys moste noble Realme of england, that 
is to saye, the iiij™ daye of August last past.... 
of the rayne of o' moste gracious soue’agne lorde 
kyng [Harry] the viiij"", here at plymouthe w‘hin the 
jurisdiction of this co‘te, that is to saye, in the vyntry 
warde, beyng blyndyd.... inordynatt.... fraudu- 
lently, falsely and dampnably faynyng, and falsely 
pmysyng maryage to and w" the said playntif, intysed 

er to the synne of incontynencye, whervnto ptely 
by violens w™ forse of armes, that is to saye, w™ 
dagg's and knyves agaynst the pease of o° said soue- 
raigne lorde the kyng and ptely by his fatse and 
crafty pmyses of mariage, pvoked her to consent vnto 
his fylthy lust of the flesh, and so with her dyd 
execute . ... abvsyng her....so that he hath 
agotten her w" chylde w" he now pceyuyng.... 
and pmyses and agaynst all law and comen honesty, 
refuseth to take her to hys wyff, and she for the 
con..... aforesaide beyng now also refused of suche 
honest & substant.... all marige she myght haue 
had sayeth that she is the wursse and adamaged to the 
— of one hundryd pounds, and thereof she bryngeth 

er sute. 
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The next record is very curious, in regard 
to the nature of its claim. Roger Butsyde, 
the plaintiff, was one of the Budocksheds, or 
Butsheads, of St. Budeaux, near Plymouth, 
a worshipful family of good estate; and the 
defendant was evidently his steward. How 
Butsyde’s household was disturbed, and what 
Thomas did, does not appear, but the action 
was defended. 

Rodger Butsyde, esquyer, compleyneth John Thoms, 
yeoman, in a plt of trs upon his case, and whereof the 
saide plt, by Robert Sternold, his attorney, comes & 
sayes that where he by a large tyme hath kept house- 


hold whithe all the fernytures therof, as it appteynyth ~ 


to any honest gentleman of worship, and intendyng 
by all honest & due meanes to contenewe the same, 
to & for his behoff pfytte comodytie & advantage 
vnto the tyme the saide John Thoms, whom the saide 
plt put in trust for the worshipfull mayntennce of 
the same his household as the master to the srunts, 
w% John Thoms Imagenynge the destruccon therof, 
the iiij daye of maye, the xxxv™ yere of the reigne 
of o* most gracious Sou"eigne lord, Kynge Henry the 
viij, here at Plymouthe, within the Ju’ of this cote, 
that is to say, in the vyntry Warde, pcuryd dyu'se of 
the Srunts of the said plt by his false and craftye meanes 
dishonestly, maliciously, and slaunderously to subu'te 
& ou'throwe the good order of his house, that his 
srunts be fayne to fle the syght of theyre mast in 
suche an indecent man", that he, the said plt, is dis- 
apoynted of his maynyall famylie to his great Inquyet- 
nes, sklaunder, & detryment, by reason whereof he 
sayes he is the wursse & endamaged to the value of 
v‘li, and therof he bringith his sute. 

The next citation will explain itself, with 
the possible exception of one word—the 
term “slocking.” This is a word still in 
common use, colloquially, in Devon and 
Cornwall, and means “to delude, to entice.” 
A boy who is tempted to play truant by an- 
other, will say that he has been “slocked” 
into his misbehaviour. Note here the mone- 
tary value Begg places on his wife. The 
goods stolen from him by his faithless part- 
ner and her companion are worth 6s. 84d. ; 
his loss is 40s. Simple subtraction there- 
fore shows that in Begg’s estimation the value 
of his wife was £ 1 135. 4d., or say, in modern 
money, a % 10 note! 

Thomas Begg Complayneth agenst yonge John Taylo® 
a pon a playnt of Trespasse, whereof the sayde plt, by 
John Corhm, his attornye, comyth and saythe that 
on the xx daye of maye, yn the xxxv yere of the 
rayne of o' Sou'eyne Kynge Harry the viij at Ply- 
mouth, w'in the Juridiccon of thys Curte, that is to 
wete yn Vendre Warde at the howsse of the sayde plt, 
then and there the Sayde plt founde the Sayde def yn 
hys Chambre slokyng hys wyffe & hys goods apon 





the wyche yntysyng & sloking of the sayde def, the 
wyffe of the sayde plt ys gon frome hem and stfe w* 
here hath carryed a waye as much goods and Catalls 
of Sayde plt by the Counsell of the Sayde def, as to the 
vale of vjs. viijd., wherby the sayd plt sayth he ys 
hurtyd & damaged to the vale of xls., & thereto he 
bryngthe hys sute. 

My last extract refers to an action for 
slander, the principal party to which was 
a man of note, William Hawkins, elder 
brother of Sir John Hawkins, the leading 
Plymothian of Elizabethan days ; he who, on 
the news of his brother’s disaster at San 
Juan d’Ulloa, asked nothing more of the 
Queen than that she should allow him to 
wage war against Spain on his own account! 


Raynold Wendon, is attached by his bodye to 
answere William Hawkyns of Plymouthe, me'ch*unt, 
in an accyon of trespas vpon his case, when the said 
plf by Wm. Chaunce, his attorney, complayneth that 
where he hath byn alwayes of trewe good & honest 
lyvyng and behavyo', & so accepted, reputed, & 
taken w* honest, fayre, & honorable psons, the said de- 
fend of his malycyous mynde, ptendyng to hurt, slaun- 
der, & vttlye to take awaye the good name, fame, & 
honest reputacon of the said playntyff, also to put 
hym in daunger of his lyff, the viij daye of Septem- 
ber, in the yere of the rayne of phelippe and marye, 
by the grace of god kynge and quene of England, 
etc., the fourthe & fyfte, here at Plymouth, in the 
vyntery ward w'in the jur" of this court, thies words 
in englyssh, openly w' a lowde voyce spake and 
pnounced, that is to saye, thowe art a trayto’, a thyff, 
and a very vyllayne, whereby the said plf is not only 
hurted and slaundered of his good name, fame, 
honest reputacon among honest men wt whom he hath 
vsed to bye and sell, but also put hym in dang" of his 
lyff by obiectyng treason to his charge, whereby the 
said plf sayth that he is hurted and damaged to the 
value of a twowsand mks, & thereon he bryngthe his 


sute. 


Legends and Cravditions of 
MWeckienburg. 


———<}>—_——_- 
Foe HE south of Germany is usually 
at aa considered the home of legend-lore. 
The Rhine, the Black Forest, the 
Tyrol, Bavaria, the borders of Swit- 










zerland,—most of all, perhaps, Swabia—how 
popular tradition and popular romance cluster 
round those picturesque regions, and how 
many a German poet and writer of fiction 
has drawn his inspiration from the simple yet 
poetical ballads, “ Volkslieder,” and legends 
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of those portions of the Fatherland. We 
have only to mention the names of Uhland, 
Schwab, and La Motte Fouqué. 

One district of Northern Germany has 
indeed shared with the southern portion of 
the Fatherland in wealth of romantic tra- 
dition, and that is the region around the 
Hartz Mountains,—“ the spectre of the 
Brocken,” the queer doings of the goblin 
Rubezahl, the gnomes of the mines, etc., 
supplying much food for the credulous and 
the lovers of the marvellous. But until Herr 
Bartsch, in 1879, unlocked the stores of folk- 
lore to be found among the peasantry of 
Mecklenburg, and gave them to the public, 
in his Sagen, Mahrchen und Gebriiche aus 
Meklenburg, the result of his labours, the 
little states bordering on the Baltic were 
never supposed to be rich in legend. We 
find, in the volume we have named, an 
immense number of legends, many in the 
popular dialect, and most of them bearing a 
decided likeness to the popular traditions of 
all European countries, especially those of 
Northern Europe. The speciality of these 
legends, in so far as they differ from 
those of other countries, consists in the 
allusions they bear, directly or indirectly, to 
early races once occupying that region— 
Huns, Letts, Wends, etc. We may divide 
this collection of legends under the fol- 
lowing subjects:—The Wild Huntsman 
and kindred stories; Legends of Giants, 
Dragons, and Dwarfs ; Demons and Witches; 
Supernatural Animals; Spectres; Dreams, 
Sympathetic Cures, Concealed Treasures ; 
Treasure-Seekers and Golden Cradles; En- 
chanted Princesses; Lost Cities and Haunted 
Castles; Legends connected with Churches ; 
Legends connected with Bells; Legends 
connected‘with Ponds and Lakes ; Robbers ; 
Miscellaneous Legends ; Fairy Stories and 
Folk-tales. 

Herr Bartsch is not himself a native of 
Mecklenburg, but he spent the first thirteen 
years of his academic life (he is now, we 
believe, a professor in the University of 
Heidelberg), in that duchy, and has spared 
no pains to obtain from pastors and, country 
schoolmasters, long residents in retired dis- 
tricts, old local newspapers and almanacs, 
old herbals and chap-books, ancient archives 
connected with trials for witchcraft, etc., 


every traditional story and superstition now 
or at any time believed in by the peasantry. 
He obtained help in his work from a number 
of Mecklenburg friends of antiquarian tastes, 
and the present Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin (to whom the book is dedicated), 
placed every facility within his reach. We 
will begin our selections with Zhe Myth of 
the Wild Huntsman. 

Sir Walter Scott is doubtless correct in his 
idea* that the superstition originated from the 
strange sounds produced by wind and tem- 
pestuous rain among the hills and trees at 
night, but doubtless there is also a good deal 
of mythology combined with it. The original 
Wild Huntsman was in all probability Odin, 
the chief god of the Scandinavian pantheon. 

A German poet? localizes this almost 
universal tradition to a place called the 
Horselsberg— 

When all the forest shakes 
With storms on winter night, 
When countless falling flakes 
Make all the air seem white, 
O’er Horselsberg doth range 
The huntsman through the sky, 
And dwarfs, and giants strange, 
And goblin shapes, sweep by. 

A more celebrated poet, Biirger, tells the 
story in one of his wild, spirited ballads with 
much elaboration of detail—how on Sunday 
morning, just as the church bells were 
ringing, the count set out for the chase with 
his train; how one of his knights begged him 
to relinquish his sport that morning, and go 
instead to church, but how another turned 
religion and its rites into ridicule, and 
counselled him to persevere in his favourite 
amusement; how he took the bad advice and 
went forth, laying waste the fields of his 
vassals in the mad pursuit of his beloved 
pastime, and setting his dogs upon such as 
attempted to remonstrate with him, till at 
length a holy hermit, whom he endeavoured 
to treat in the same manner, came forward, 
and denouncing him in the name of God, 
prophesied that he should be punished by 
never being allowed to cease from hunting 
till the day of judgment; and how the pre- 
diction has come true, the huntsman with his 
horses and dogs being still often heard career- 
ing through the air on wintry nights. Such 

* See Demonology and Witchcraft, Letter I, 

t Bube. 
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is, in substance, the story in all countries 
where it has been believed: in Mecklenburg 
it is related in a variety of ways. 

Many years ago there lived, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wismar, a nobleman who pre- 
ferred the chase to anything else in the 
world. He hunted so much that at last 
there were no more wild animals left in his 
woods. One day he received a visit from a 
stranger, who promised him game of all kinds 
in abundance if he would write his name in 
blood in a book. The nobleman consented, 
upon condition that he might be allowed to 
hunt as long as ever he wished. From that 
time forward he became more ardent and 
eager than ever in pursuit of his favourite 
pastime. But when he became old, as he 
was lying upon his death-bed, he received a 
visit from the Evil One, who informed the 
nobleman that he had come to claim his 
rights. But the sick man told him that he 
had not yet lost his taste for the chase. 
“ How long, then, would you like to hunt ?” 
asked the fiend. “For ever,” was the reply. 
“You shall, then, hunt eternally,” said the 
arch-enemy, who then strangled the unhappy 
man and disappeared. Shortly after there 
was heard a sound as of howling in the air, 
mingled with wild halloos and the baying of 
hounds ; nine times were these noises heard 
round the house, then there was a still 
louder sound heard in the sky, but at 
length all became still. Thus began the 
Wild Chase, which will continue till the Day 
of Judgment. 

One peculiarity both of the Wild Huntsman 
and Wild Huntress is their habit of leaving 
one of their smaller hunting dogs under the 
guardianship of mortals, particularly during 
the magical period between Christmas and 
Epiphany, a time of year when these uncanny 
beings are thought to be especially active. 
The little dog is a troublesome guest, its 
incessant whining being such as often to 
deprive the inmates of the house where it 
lodges, of sleep. But hunter and huntress 
have been alike known to reward kindnesses 
shown by mortals to their little favourites. 
On one occasion, by the advice of an old 
woman, the master of the house threw a cloth 
upon the dog, which immediately transformed 
it into a stone. At the expiration of a year 
the ghostly owner takes the dog away. 


But we have, perhaps, spent too much time 
already over this branch of our subject, and 
may turn our attention to the numerous giant 
stories of Mecklenburg. One is to be met 
with in other parts of Germany. It is called 
the Hun’s Daughter. Once upon a time, 
before the Wends came into Mecklenburg, 
the land was inhabited by the Huns, a 
gigantic race of men, who have long died 
out from the country. Nothing now remains 
of them but their graves, but of them there 
are sufficient to furnish ample proof of what 
a large and powerful race they must have 
beén, whom the Liitten, the diminutive people 
who succeeded them, gradually drove out. 
It was at the period of which we are speak- 
ing that a certain Hun sent his daughter 
out into the forest in charge of some swine. 
The youthful giantess had never before been 
so far from her father’s dwelling, and great 
was the astonishment she felt at the sight of 
the new world around her. But what sur- 
prised her most was the appearance of a 
little creature, which seemed to her to bear 
great resemblance to a human being, though 
apparently too small to be really a man. 
Behind it was an equally small plough, drawn 
by tiny oxen. The Hunnish girl rushed 
forward, caught the little things in her apron, 
and brought them home with her as “ pretty 
playthings.” But when she showed them to 
her father, and told him what beautiful toys 
she had got, the Hun shook his head gravely, 
and said to his daughter, ‘‘ These pretty toys 
will one day drive us out of the land, child.” 
The daughter then asked with great sim- 
plicity whether she had not best drown the 
little ploughman with his diminutive team, 
but the father refused, saying it would do no 
good, the Liitts would be sure, sooner or 
later, to drive out the Huns. And this proved 
true, and if the Huns had not made these 
large graves and set up great stones in various 
places, nothing would now be known of 
them. 

Among the Ruhner Hills there dwells a 
giant taller than all the others. He has 
appeared to men from time to time, always 
carrying a large lantern in his hand. He 
does not, however, walk upon the ground 
like a man, but on the tops of trees. Fora 
long time he has not been seen. 


We have no historical ground for believing » 
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the Huns to have been men of colossal size ; 
on the contrary, those who formed the armies 
of Attila seem to have been rather a short, 
squat race; but all things are by comparison, 
and compared with the nations who followed 
them in Northern Germany, the Letts, Wends, 
etc., these hordes were reckoned gigantic; 
besides which, tradition, by a sort of reverse 
perspective, so to speak, invariably lends the 
attribute of size to races long passed away, 
and of whom few records remain. Few, if 
any, gigantic races seem really to have 
existed in the world’s history; for where 
Scripture, relating of antediluvian times, 
speaks of there having been ‘‘giants in the 
earth in those days,” it is probable that 
champions, men of prowess, may have been 
meant, rather than gzanfs in the literal sense. 
Thus the Mecklenburg legends speak of the 
Huns as giants. 

On the right bank of the Unterwarnow, 
about a mile from Rostock, close to a little 
wood of pine trees, is a place which goes by 
the name of “ The Three Brothers.” At 
Liittenklein, on the opposite shore, three 
Huns, who were brothers, are said to have 
lived. On one occasion they strove together 
as to which was the strongest. In order to 
decide, they selected the three largest stones 
which were to be found in the neighbourhood, 
and threw them one after the other across the 
river, but only one of them reached its mark. 
But traces of the size and strength of the Huns 
are still to be met with in these parts, for it 
was they who made all the hills, and the deep 
narrow gorges between them (almost every 
one of which bears the name of “ Hell”). The 
bottoms, the lakes, and the large ponds were 
all their workmanship, wrought with but 
little exertion. But on one occasion these 
big people undertook a task which, happily 
for us, they were unable to perform. ‘It was 
nothing less than filling up the Baltic Sea. 
The whole range now called the Diedrichs- 
hager Hills were collected together and 
brought there for the purpose, but on a 
certain morning, when they had gone as usual 
to their work with aprons full of earth and 
stones, they came to the conclusion, after a 
long discussion on the subject, that it would 
be better to give up the idea, as it would 
involve a sacrifice of too much earth, and 
would oblige them, in order to obtain earth, 


to make seas and lakes in other places. 
They therefore left their apronfuls of earth 
in heaps on the ground. The. numerous 
cubical hillocks on the north side of the 
Diedrichshager Hills, ‘‘the Kuhlung,” as 
they are called, may give some sort of idea 
of how much must have been thrown there— 
every hillock containing an apronful. 

There are a good many other giant-legends 
in the book—differing in no especial manner 
from the numerous ones to be met with in 
Cornwall and other places. We will give one, 
however, as a specimen. 

In the high-road between Wismar and 
Grevesmuhlen, between Sternkrug and Hun- 
dersdorf, in the pinewood, just at the junction 
of the road with that to Barendorf-Pluschow, 
in the south-west corner, lies “the Giant’s 
Grave.” Long, long ago, there lived in those 
parts a giant with his wife. He was no 
pleasant person to have for a neighbour, for 
he did a great deal of harm to the people 
about, devouring their cattle and trampling 
down their corn, etc. The inhabitants were 
extremely annoyed at this, and vowed they 
would have their revenge upon him, and 
bury him alive. Scouts were placed in 
ambush to inform the others when the giant 
was asleep. ‘They found him in the above- 
mentioned place, and all the people came 
there with spades, pick-axes, and shovels. 
Having dug a deep trench near where the 
sleeping giant lay, they threw him in and 
shovelled the earth over him. On the 
following morning the giant’s wife came in 
search of her husband. She was informed 
that he was buried, and his grave was pointed 
out to her. Thither she betook herself with 
her apron full of stones, which she flung 
here and there around the grave. The wife 
mourned, and the people rejoiced. But 
neither the joy nor the sorrow were to last 
long, for on the very same day the giant, to 
whom the grave had only served as a warm 
bed, got up and continued his old life as 
before, only still more mischievously. The 
people then felt that the giant must be got 
out of the way somehow, if they wished to 
live in anything like rest and peace. Finding 
him again asleep in the same place, they dug 
a still deeper grave, so that the giant might 
have more earth upon him, and might not so 
easily get out. As soon as they had made 
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the grave and got the giant in, they heaped 
upon him some of the stones which his wife 
had brought in her apron. This weight 
proved too heavy for the poor giant, and he 
did not get out of his grave a second time, 
and no giants came from that time forward 
into the neighbourhood. His wife shortly 
afterwards left it. 

We do not find quite so many dragon- 
legends as might have been expected in 
Germany, the country of the Nibelungenlied, 
in which ancient epic Siegfried the giant- 
slayer plays so important a part. The follow- 
ing story is, as Herr Bartsch says, evidently 
a popularized and localized version of the 
legend of St. George. 


In the neighbourhood of the present road from New 
Brandenburg to Stavenhagen, there stand three 
hills, the Blocksberg, the Jabsberg, and the Lindberg.* 
Long ages ago there used to be dragons there. When 
stretched to their full length they resembled the stems 
of pine-trees, and were objects of terror far and near. 
On one occasion a cart came along, and, not far from 
the mill known as the Brand-mill, came upon a 
young dragon asleep in the sunshine. Imagining it 
to be the stem of a tree, the driver drove his cart over 
it, and the cry of the creature, so rudely awakened by 
being run over, was the first intimation the man had 
of the nature of the object in the road. The old 
dragon, hearing the cry, came tothe spot, and found 
its young one dead. In great rage it rushed upon the 
cart, which was on its way to New Brandenburg 
with a load of straw. The man saw it coming, and 
pushed on at a galloping pace. Happily for him, a 
slight accident which had happened to the cart as 
they came along had deprived it of a pole, so that, 
under the attacks of the dragon, it broke in two. 
The man rushed on in the fore-part of the cart, 
leaving the hinder part to the mercy of the dragon ; 
but when the monster found nothing but straw in it, 
it made for the man, stretching out its tail to wind 
round and pull him out of the cart, but fortunately 
the driver just managed to reach in time the gate of 
Brandenburg, which he shut in all haste, leaving the 
dragon outside. The huge creature remained for 
some time just in the spot where St. George’s Church 
now stands, But there happened to be at that time 
in the town a foreign prince of the name of George, 
who determined to kill the dragon. After a hard 
combat he succeeded in cutting off the huge reptile’s 
tail, in which lay its great strength, and it was. then 
quite easy to destroy it. In memory of this circum- 
stance the church of St. George was built, and a 
picture over the altar commemorates the event. 


We do not read much about dwarfs in this 
collection, their place being filled by the 


* Lindwurm, it will be remembered, is the German 
word for a dragon, 


underground people (a population, diminu- 
tive indeed, but not exactly invested with the 
attributes of dwarfs in other legends), who 
inhabited caves, hillsides, and other sub- 
terranean dwellings. Here is one story 
about a dwarf :— 

A man living at a place called Benziner 
was returning home one evening from the 
little village of Brook, a mile or two from his 
home. In order to get home sooner he left 
the highway and went by a short cut over the 
fields. On reaching the hill known as 
Benziner Berg, he was joined by a dwarf, 
who held a lighted lantern in his hand. 
After they had walked for some distance 
together in silence, they came to a hill from 
which issued a strong odour of potato-cakes. 
Suddenly a door opened on the hill-side, and 
the dwarf invited the man to enter. The 
countryman, however, being much alarmed, 
would not accept the invitation, but quickened 
his homeward pace. The dwarf, however, 
instead of going through the door from which 
the appetizing odour proceeded, accompanied 
the man some way further on, lantern in 
hand, and then suddenly disappeared. The 
man lost his way in the darkness, and did 
not reach his village till the next morning. 
The hill now bears the name of Potato- 
cake Hill (Kartoffelkuchenberg). 

One legend about a dwarf, given in this 
volume, is so far curious that it has a kind of 
historical interest. It is that of Little Peter 
(Peter Mannikin), of Schwerin, a diminutive 
being supposed to haunt the Grand Ducal 
Palace of Schwerin. Various stories are told 
about him in this book, and some of them 
are related in several different ways. Peter 
Mannikin appears to be a kind of tutelary 
goblin, whose ordinary garb is grey, but who 
appears in the castle in red attire if there is 
going to be war, and in black if any of the 
royal family are going to die. He is supposed 
to dwell in a submarine cave, where he sits 
upon a block of stone, and it is believed that 
he is an enchanted prince, and that when his 
beard has grown sufficiently long to be able to 
go three times round the block on which he 
sits he will be released from his enchantment. 
The resemblance of this legend to the super- 
stitious beliefs about the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa are striking. Peter Mannikin 
seems in many cases to have shown proofs 
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of a kindly disposition, and to have stepped 
forward irom time to time to succour the 
oppressed, or to vindicate the character of 
persous unjustly accused. He seems not to 
have been particularly attached to the 
reigning house of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
for one of the stories told about him is that 
he on one occasion challenged a soldier on 
duty to fight with him, declaring that if he 
overcame three times in such a combat he 
would be disenchanted, and that the modern 
town of Schwerin would then disappear, with 
the Grand Duke, and the old city reappear. 
Herr Bartsch tells us that the superstition 


about Peter Mannikin is, in its present form, ° 


of no very high antiquity, but that it seems 
to be the offshoot of another, which represents 
him as living on a hill called the Peterberg, 
near the village of Pinnow. He deems it 
highly probable that this may be one of the 
superstitions which can be traced up to a 
vague traditional remembrance of heathenism, 
Peter Mannikin signifying Odin. 
JESSIE YOUNG. 


SEAS 


—\o— 


Flowers and Flower Lore. By the Rev. HILDERIC 
FRIEND, F.L.S., with Illustrations, Index, and 
Notes. (London : W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1884.) 2 vols., 8vo. 


le. RiVERY one who has any soul left in him 
2 must love flowers, for this is a taste which 
unites the whole human family, and which 
the very poorest may cultivate. It is 
touching to see in the gloomy court of the 
crowded city a pot containing some common but 
tenderly-cared-for plant, which tells of the far-off 
country, and of the beauties of nature. Flowers 
appeal to the eye on account of their beauty, and to 
the heart from their associations. Folk-lore has 
seized them for her own, and no department of 
this ever-growing study is more full of charm. We 
are delighted to find this subject taken up by one so 
well prepared to do justice to it. Some careful and 
painstaking writers have the art of working in that 
matter-of-fact spirit which washes out from their 
pages every trace of poetry. It is well for us that 
the subject of flower lore has not fallen into the 
hands of one of these, but, on the contrary, has found 
in Mr. Friend a loving expositor, who, writing out 
of the fulness of knowledge, adopts the true poetic 
method. The titles of the different chapters into 
which the book is divided invite us to further ac- 
quaintance with its contents. Naturally we begin 
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with the fairies, for these little creatures have firmly 
connected themselves with the fields and gardens of 
the land. Some of the flowers that were once asso- 
ciated with them came to bear the name of the 
Virgin Mary. Less pleasant associations are those 
connected with the devil and witches. There are 
the plants which the witches love, and those which 
they dread. The broom, the thorn, the ragwort, 
the hemlock, and nightshade come into the former, 
and the rowan into the latter category. A popular 
saying is that 
** Rowan tree and red threed, 
Put the witches to their speed,” 


and there is apparently an excellent reason for the 
dread with which it is held, for the witch who is touched 
with a branch of this tree by a christened man will be 
the victim carried off by the devil when he comes to 
claim his tribute. That these beliefs are not dead yet 
may be seen from an anecdote which Mr. Friend re- 
ceived from the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, who had it from 
a Yorkshire shopkeeper: ‘‘A woman was lately in 
my shop, and, in pulling out her purse, brought out 
also a piece of stick, a few inches long. I asked 
her why she carried that in her pocket. ‘Oh,’ she 
replied, ‘I must not lose that, or I shall be done for.’ 
‘Why so?’ I inquired; ‘ Well,’ she answered, ‘I 
carry that to keep off the witches; while I have that 
about me they cannot hurt me.’ On my observing that 
I thought there were no witches nowadays, she ob- 
served quickly, ‘Oh yes! There are thirteen at this 
very time in the town, but so long as I have my 
rowan tree safe in my pocket they cannot hurt me.’” 
We will pass on to make a few notes upon two 
branches of the subject which are associated with 
our most cherished emotions, viz., ‘‘ Bridal Wreaths 
and Bouquets,” and “ Flowers and the Dead.” In 
France it used to be customary for the bridegroom 
to send his bride every morning until the wedding- 
day a nosegay of the finest flowers of the season. 
Rosemary was a favourite, and is often alluded to by 
the poets. A proverb says that where the rosemary 
grew, the woman ruled. In the ballad entitled Zhe 
Bride's Good-morrow, we read— 
** Young men and maids do ready stand, 

With sweet rosemary in their hand ; 

A perfect token of your virgin’s life : 

To wait upon you they intend, 

Unto the church to make an end, 

And God make thee a joyful wedded wife.” 
Herrick adds the bay to the rosemary, and sings— 

‘This done, we'll draw lots, who s'iall buy, 

And guild the baies and rosemary.” 
Mr. Friend notices a curious custom prevalent among 
the warlike tribes of Northern India. The Prince, or 
Rajah, who had a marriageable daughter, invited a 
number of the neighbouring princes to his court, 
entertained them with a magnificent banquet, and 
when they were all seated round the festive board, 
introduced the princess. She was allowed to gaze 
upon the guests until she had made her own 
choice, and, when she had done so, to approach her 
favoured suitor and throw around his neck the 
“ Varamala,” or garland of marriage. Rosemary has 
also been consecrated to the grave, as Herrick sings— 

** Grow for two ends : it matters not at all, 

Be’t for my bridall or my buriall.” 
Q 
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The yew and the cypress are specially associated 
with death, but many other trees and flowers have 
also been appropriated to the purposes of the grave, 
and now that the beautiful custom of placing wreaths 
and crosses upon the coffin is so general, a large 
number of flowers are added to the list. In remote 
German villages an apple is placed in the hand of a 
dead child while it lies in itslittle coffin, so that it may 
have something to play with when it enters Paradise. 
We hope we have said enough to give our readers 
some idea of the riches of thts new contribution of Mr. 
Friend to the literature of folk-lore ; but we must add 
that the publisher and printer have also done their 
parts in producing a thoroughly charming book. 





The History of Old Dundee, narrated out of the 
Town Council Register, with additions from Con- 
temporary Annals. By ALEXANDER MAXWELL. 
(Edinburgh and Dundee, 1884: David Douglas.) 
4to, pp. -610. 


Municipal history is just now of especial value to 
the student of early English institutions. There is 
much enshrined in its pages which may be looked for 
in vain in other branches of constitutional history. 
Scottish municipal history is in many respects more 
interesting than English, because it appears to us to 
have been more locally developed and to have absorbed 
more of local life and habits. Such a town as Dundee 
could not under any circumstances be uninteresting ; 
but in Mr. Maxwell’s hands it has assumed an interest 
which we are not doubtful about characterizing as at 
once important and far-reaching. The archives of the 
ancient borough have been made to tell their own tale. 
The municipal council, it would appear, had absolute 
power for the well-being of the good citizens of Dundee, 
and accustomed as we are now to determine everything 
by self-exertion, it is extremely curious to look back 
upon times when local — exercised many 
more functions than would be now advocated by the 
strongest partizans of State aid. It is not for us to say 
here how much has been surrendered by the people, 
when they gave up, or allowed to be taken from them, 
or more likely allowed to be abused, the old rights 
attaching to local government. The old municipalities 
—and Dundee is one of the best examples—had un- 
written law and custom enough to enable them to 
take upon themselves many useful functions which 
now belong it is thought to the State ; and we must 
be forgiven the remark that much is now urged for 
parliamentary remedy which of old needed no such 
authority. Take such a section of Mr. Maxwell’s book 
as the Vesymaster’s duties for instance. The council of 
Dundee in 1561-2 having found that the property of 
persons dying was often wrongously administered, 
with paternal care ordained ‘‘ that there sall be twa 
honest men—responsal, famous, and godlie—chosen be 
the universal consent of the haill estates of the town, 
which men should visit all who were in peril of death, 
and should take their testament ‘to be registrat 
authentically in the buicks of the vesymasters,’” and 
see that it was properly administered after death. In 
the whole realm of municipal custom, we know of 
nothing so curiously important as this, It speaks to us 
of old municipal life in a way that no other historical 
record can speak. And when we come to learn all 


the oumiee powers which rested in and were 
exercised by the municipal council of Dundee, we 
put down Mr. Maxwell’s book with an unhesitating 
opinion that it is one of the most valuable contributions 
to municipal history which we have yet seen. There 
is, too, general historical value in this book besides its 
special value. The wars with the English, Montrose’s 
visit to the town, its part in the civil war, and other 
interesting subjects, are all given in the archives and so 
reproduced by Mr. Maxwell. Native wit, too, comes 
forth here and again, as for instance in the passing of 
an Act to regulate the dress of women, we find it 
endorsed, “This Act is very gude,” asif the council 
men chuckled over their work, The chapter on some 
troublesome women should also be noted. Mr. Max- 
well has done his work in every way well, and has 
furnished an exhaustive and good index. 





The North Riding Record Society for the publication 
of original documents relating to the North Riding 
of the County of York. Vol. i., Part I. Quarter 
Sessions Records. Edited by REv. J. C. ATKINSON. 
(London, 1883.) 8vo, pp. 160. 

This society, we believe, arose out of the local 
feeling created by Mr. Borlase’s Bill for the bringing 
up of local registers to London. There is a great 
deal to be done in the publication of our invaluable 
local muniments, and those who have doubted the 
utility of such a work—and there are some who do 
doubt—had better consult this first instalment of the 
Quarter Sessions Records of this Yorkshire Riding. 
Family history is, of course, very strongly represented 
in these records, and we cannot imagine any set of 
papers more useful to the genealogist than these, 
especially if, as we hope will be the case, we get them 
published in course of time for every county. In 
almost all our counties there is now a local society, 
and we would urge them to take up this branch ot 
work. Mr. Atkinson has added some very valuable 
notes to illustrate his text, some of which throw con- 
siderable light upon matters of more than iocal import- 
ance. Thus ‘high street” as used in these records is 
a fact well worth noting. Glimpses into early agricul- 
tural matters are given, as, for instance, the digging up 
of a right-of-way over Broughton meadows. ‘Weauen 
names, so important a study, as Mr. Ferguson and 
others have shown us, are also very frequently found to be 
of curious importance, such as the instance, noted by the 
editor, of Robert Gathird, or Goat-herd, as it really is. 
Unlawful games mentioned give us curious glimpses 
into the manners and customs of our forefathers. But, 
in point of fact, almost every page is interesting, and 
we hope sincerely that the society will meet with the 
ready support its first volume proves it so well worthy 
to command, 





The Bone Caves of Ojcow in Poland. By PROFESSOR 
Dr. FERD. ROMER. Translated by JOHN EDWARD 
Lee. (London, 1884: Longmans.) 4to, pp. xi, 
41, and 12 plates. 

Prehistoric archzeology is making rapid strides in 
its advance ; and this book is an important contribu- 
tion to it. The bone caves of Ojcow have long been 
famous for their prehistoric remains. Both animal 
and human bones have been found in all the caves, 
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They occur in rubbish at the bottom of the caves at 
various depths, sometimes under a cover of stalagmite, 
and sometimes imbedded in it. One curious feature 
of the discoveries is, that there is not a single case of 
a complete skeleton having been found. The imple- 
ments which have been discovered with the bones 
are made either of stone or bone. Flint flakes are 
very numerous, and double-edged knives ofan oval or 
lancet-shape are somewhat less so. A unique speci- 
men of a curved knife was found in one of the caves ; 
it was made out of a wild boar’s tusk, one half of 
which had been ground away, so that the bent cutting 
edge is formed of the outer coat of the enamel of the 
tusk. Amongst the ornaments may be mentioned a 
wild boar’s tusk perforated at both ends, which 
probably had been used as a neck ornament. Numer- 
ous pieces of burnt pottery have been found, all of 
very rough manufacture, unglazed, and with large 
pieces of quartz mixed up with the clay. In all cases 
the ‘‘ finds” are very carefully enumerated, and the 
very beautifully executed plates render the book of 
exceptional interest and value for the purposes of the 
student. Antiquaries will be grateful to Mr. Lee for 
thus rendering more generally accessible the labours 
of Professor Romer. 





Older England, illustrated by the Saxon Antiquities 
in the British Museum in a Course of Six Le- 
tures. By J. FREDERICK HODGETTS. (London, 
1884: Whiting & Co.) 8vo, pp. xv, 188. 

These lectures appear to us to be creditable both to 
the author and to the officers of the British Museum, 
through whose auspices they were delivered. There 
are some conclusions arrived at by the author which 
we cannot subscribe to; there are some omissions 
which we are surprised at; but, on the whole, we 
must recognize the vigorous and graphic language 
with which the subject is handled, and no one, we 
think, will have read through the book without ex- 
periencing some of the force and earnestness which 
the author evidently possesses. He will do immense 
service to his countrymen if he is able to stir up some 
of the apathy or re-direct some of the misused energy 
which lead to the neglect of all that is within these 
shores illustrating the past life and. historical associa- 
tions of our ancestors. England has monuments 
enough of the past by which to write her magnificent 
history ; but ignorance is doing much to render these 
monuments worthless. Mr. Ruskin, as every one 
knows, has done a giant’s work in making English 
people appreciate a little the art side of life; but 
lesser giants can do nearly as much good by taking 
up, as Mr. Hodgetts has done, some of the art trea- 
sures of early English history, and telling us what they 
reveal, The first lecture of the series is on the 
‘* sword,” and Mr. Hodgetts very ably and suggestively 
relates in detail how all about this weapon, its name, 
its place of sepulture, its weight, shape, and weapon- 
power, has a story to tell quite as significant as 
anything told us in chronicle history. It tells us of a 
big steel-sword ‘race, who conquered an imitation- 
bronze-gladius race ; the former burying their swords 
with them in their graves, the latter losing them in 
the rivers and marshes during their flights from the 
terrible enemy. Then follow lectures on the shield, 


the spear, javelin, and arrow, the brooch, the ring, 
and beads, glasses, drinking vessels and burial. To 
take such remains of Anglo-Saxon art as these, and to 
once more, in historic thought, restore their ancient 
owners till we have before us an almost living picture 
of the past, is good work indeed, and gladly to be 
welcomed by all antiquaries. Mr. Hodgetts, in 
attempting this work, has on the whole accomplished 
his task satisfactorily, and though there is much in 
the book to criticise, there is more to commend, 





The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, vol. ii., part ii. 
Edited by WALTER Rye. (Norwich, 1883: Guose 
& Co.) 8vo, pp. 321-677. 


We suppose that no local antiquary has so wide and 
good a reputation as Mr. Rye. What he does it is 
known that he does well, and students recognize that 
his labours for his native county are likely to be 
labours for English antiquities generally. This second 
part of the Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany contains 
a great many valuable and interesting papers. Per- 
haps the most generally interesting will be found to 
be the translations of the “ Descriptio Norfolciensium ” 
and the “ Norfolchiz Descriptionis Impugnatio,” by 
Richard Howlett. ‘These poems have been edited by 
Mr. Wright, in his Zarly Mysteries and other Latin 
Poems.” They tell stories of the “wise men of 
Gotham ” class, and though the reverse of complimen- 
tary to the Norfolk people, they are exceedingly 
curious as specimens of a certain class of folk-tale. 
The answer to these stories, which forms the second 
of the two poems, is scarcely less curious than the 
first ; and the terms of indignant wrath hurled at the 
author of the uncomplimentary poem, together with 
the repudiation, make up an early picture of Norfolk 
manners and customs which is exceedingly interesting. 
Another paper, of more than usual interest, is “ Notes 
on Rural Life in Norfolk,” by Francis Rye, a brother 
of the editor. ‘ Foreign” marriages, that is, marriages 
of female tenants to suitors who do not belong to the 
manor, are most certainly a relic of earlier society 
than manorial. Some considerable information is 
given as to the course of litigation for lands in Nor- 
folk manorial courts. The officers of the manor, a 
subject that has yet to be properly worked out, are 
dealt with, and some facts given of their mode of 
election. Several names of Norfolk tenants have 
since been borne by distinguished men. Thus we 
have Spurgeon, Pepys, Bulwer, Flaxman, Lubbock, 
and even a John Bull and Tom Sayers. Other inter- 
esting facts connected with names are also noted, and 
Mr. Rye does not neglect, though he does not exhaust, 
the very important subject of field names. In thus 
noting these details, we have left little space to say 
anything of the other papers. Mr. Rye’s “ Was 
Chaucer a Norfolk Man?” seems to answer the 
question in the affirmative most clearly. “Our 
Lady’s Hill, Lynn,” is a paper we should have liked to 
give an abstract of, as it contains some very valuable 
information of early borough life. The whole book 
abounds in information, and it is almost needless to 
say that we have complete indexes—nominum et ‘loco- 
rum. This part also contains several illustrations and 
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MEETINGS OF ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES. 





The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 
Edited by Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. Chicago, 
October 1883, and January 1884. 

We again welcome, most cordially, our American 
contemporary. It lives in a more recent archaic life 
than we do ; and its contributions relate principally 
to that ancient Indian cult which is fast dying out. 
Of the more valuable papers we may mention Mr. 
Dorsey’s “Gentile System of the Omahas,” and Mr. 
Barney’s ‘* Native Races of Columbia.” The Editor 
marshalls his contributions into order, and gives us 
archzological notes, linguistic notes, ethnographic 
notes, reviews, correspondence, all of which are of 
especial value to the student who knows how to use 
comparative history. 





The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator. 
Conducted by W. R. Evans. In two volumes. 
(London, 1884: Farrar and Fenton.) 

Since we reviewed the first volume of this remarkable 
little journal many months ago, its ‘‘ conductor” has 
made considerable progress, and eventually come, as 
he is pleased to say, “tu a ligitimet haolting pleis.” 
Whether spelling reform is desirable or not we shall 
not attempt to discuss ; but there is no doubt that if 
our conventional spelling is to be altered at all, the 
change ought to be made on a consistent and logical 
basis. The greater part of Mr. Evans’s second volume 
is occupied with a discussion of the elements of the 
science of phonetics, and exhibits a range of know- 
ledge and a command of the English language which 
are simply appalling. So far as we have had leisure 
to follow arguments, he seems to furnish a sound basis 
for his own alphabet, which, we believe, does not 
differ essentially from that propounded by Mr. Sweet. 


Ge 


We fear we cannot this month do more than men- 
tion Zhe Western Antiquary (February 1884), which 
is devoted to Devon and Cornwall notes, and contains 
much that is valuable, grouped together under the 
skilled guidance of its editor, Mr. W. K. H. Wright ; 
Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties 
(Oswestry), an old friend of ours and one which we 
always welcome, and shall continue to do so as long 
as it keeps up its present high standard of usefulness ; 
and Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, 
part ii., edited by W. D. Pink (Leigh), which con- 
tains a particularly good article on ‘‘ Old Sayings and 
Superstitions of a Cheshire Farm,” by Mr. Robert 
Holland, so well known as an authority on dialect and 


folk-lore. aid al 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries. — March 13th. — Mr. 
J._ Evans, V.-P., in the chair—Mr. W. J. St. 
John Hope exhibited a full-sized effigy in wood 
of a secular canon, in almuce, alb, and cope, which 








had formerly been in All Saints’ Church, Derby, 
but which had been removed during the various 
operations of rebuilding and restoration to which 
that unfortunate church had been ruthlessly subjected. 
—Mr. W. F. Napper read a paper on the identifica- 
tion of Clausentum and Venta Belgarum, and other 
places in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Mr. Napper 
endeavoured to show that the names assigned by 
Camden wereerroneous. His own theories, however, 
excited considerable criticism and discussion. 

March 20th.—Mr. J. Evans, V.-P., in the chair.— 
The Earl of Wharncliffe exhibited a fine specimen of 
a feldstone celt found in the North Riding of York- 
shire, two miles west of Hawes. It closely resembled 
in type the celts found in Cumberland.—Mr. E. Green 
exhibited a leaden bulla of Pope John XXIL, of the 
ordinary type, found in the excavations at Buckfastre 
Abbey [see Zos¢, p. 236].—Canon Pownall exhibited 
an interesting reliquary, or shrine, of Limoges enamel, 
found in 1805 in the Priory House near Braunston, 
Rutlandshire, date fourteenth century.—Mr. A. J. 
Evans communicated an elaborate paper ‘* On Scupi 
and the Birthplace of Justinian.” 

March 27th.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.-P., in the chair. 
—Mr. St. John Hope read a paper on the plan of the 
cathedral built at Rochester by Bishop Gundulf after 
he pulled down Ethelbert’s church, which was too 
small and, besides, ruinous. The discovery of the 
foundations of walls in the undercroft has proved that 
the choir, which was of considerable length, had a 
square end, from which a rectangular chapel projected. 
A box of bones was found in the undercrolt, perhaps 
the relics from some shrine.—There was also exhibited 
a bronze arm of Irish work, with an Irish inscription, 
dedicated to St. Lachtin. 

British Archzological Association. — March 
19th.— Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—It was announced 
that the annual congress would be held at Tenby, 
when visits would be paid to many of the sur- 
rounding places of interest, including, most probably, 
St. David’s.—The progress of arrangements for hold- 
ing an exhibition of antiquarian objects in the Albert 
Hall, a portion of the International Health Exhibition, 
were detailed, and Associates were invited to contribute 
articles. —Dr. A. Fryer described a medieval gem 
found by him near Cuddy’s Cove, an ancient hermit- 
age, the supposed abode of St. Cuthbert.—The Rev. 
C. Collier detailed the progress of the works for the 
new railway between Whitchurch and Fullerton, 
which have revealed several human _interments, 
probably of combatants after a battle fought A.D. 
1001.—The Rev. A, Taylor reported the discovery 
of the interment of a prehistoric man buried forty-five 
feet deep at Tilbury. Flint implements were found 
at the same time.—Mr. C. H. Compton described a 
remarkable wooden figure of medizeval date, recently 
found in Petticoat Square, at great depth.—The 
discovery of the hypocaust of a Roman building in 
Paternuster Square was reported by Mr. Patrick, and 
a great quantity of the remains were exhibited, 
showing the whole arrangements of the structure, 
portions of the hot-air flues, and of a pavement of 
common red tessere. Large roofing tiles had been 
used instead of bricks as a support for the paving 
above the pillars of the furnace.—Mr. W. H. Cope 
described some fine specimens of German glass.—A 
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paper was then read by the Chairman ‘“‘ On the 
Landing-place of Czesar on the Kentish Shore.” 

Numismatic. — March 20th. — Mr. J. Evans, 
President, in the chair.— The following coins 
were exhibited at the meeting: —By Mr. Dur- 
lacher, a penny of Edward the Confessor, having 
on the reverse a long double cross, terminating 
in small crescents, with the moneyer’s name, THOR- 
CETL. O.LVND; by Mr. Trist, an obol of Demetrius, 
King of Bactria, dz. head of the king in elephant’s skin 
headdress, vev. Heracles crowning himself; by Mr. 
Brown, a British gold coin of Cunobelinus, similar to 
Evans, pl. ix. 2, but showing the heart-shaped orna- 
ments in the corners and the termination of the five- 
fold wreath; by Mr. Montagu, a gold coin of the 
British prince Vossilos or Vossilaunos, of the Kentish 
district, reading vosii ; and by Mr. Bliss, a penny of 
Burgred and eleven varieties of the penny of Alfred 
the Great, five of which had the moneyer’s name 
TILEVINE, with the London monogram.—Canon 
Pownall, F.S.A., read a paper *‘On the Medals of 
the Popes Paul II. and Sixtus IV.” 

Anthropological Institute. — March 11th. — 
Professor Flower, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. 
L. Lewis read a paper ‘On the Longstone and 
other Prehistoric Remains in the Isle of Wight.” 
—Mr. W. J. Knowles read a paper ‘‘On the Anti- 
quity of Man in Ireland.” The author exhibited a 
series of flints discovered by him at Larne and other 

arts of the north-east coast of Ireland, some of which 

e believed to have been dressed in imitation of 
certain pear-shaped nodules or hammer stones found 
at the same spot, while others showed more evident 
signs of human workmanship. One large chipped 
implement was found in what appeared to be true 
undisturbed boulder-clay, and Sn the author 
contended that the implements he exhibited were not 
only older than the neolithic age in Ireland, but older 
even than those apiece known as palzolithic, and 
that they carry the age of man back into the glacial 
period.—A paper by Admiral F. S. Tremlett, ‘‘ On 
the Cromlech of Er Lanic,” was read by the Director. 
—A paper by Mr. H. Prigg, “Ona Portion of a 
Human Skull, of supposed Paleolithic Age, from near 
Bury St. Edmunds,” was read. The author exhibited 
the fragment, which consisted of small portions of the 
frontal and right and left parietal bones, and also two 
flint implements found in the same locality. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—March 17th.—Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, Director, in the chair.—Mr. G. Pinches 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Early 
Languages of Mesopotamia.” 

New Shakspere.—March 4th—Dr. P. Bayne 
in the chair—Mr. P. Z. Round read an abstract 
of Professor Caro’s paper ‘‘On the Sources of 
the ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Winter’s Tale.’” These 
he found in the history of Poland and Lithuania, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Prospero was 
Witold, who was kept out of the princedom of 
Lithuania by his nephew, ostensibly because he was 
devoted to religion and studies, being reckoned a 
magician, though he was loved by the common 

ple. The real reason was that his rival had done 
fealty to his nephew for the theretofore independent 
country of Lithuania. The “ Winter’s Tale” came 
from changes of two stories. 1. In 1388 the Queen 


of Poland—known to Witold—was accused by the 
Groom of the Chamber of unfaithfulness to her 
lord with her old lover, Duke William of Austria. 
She demanded a trial, which was held, and she was 
declared without reproach. 2. While the Duchess of 
Massovia was on a visit with her husband, he was 
told that the child she was about to bear was not his, 
but his cup-bearer, Dobek’s. He sent orders for 
Dobek’s arrest, and started for home. He found that 
Dobek had gone on a pilgrimage with a friend. The 
duchess was imprisoned, and her ladies were tortured, 
but no evidence could be got against her. She gave 
birth to a son in prison, and was then strangled. 
Her boy was brought up first by a poor woman, and 
then by his step-sister, and at last adopted by his 
father, after his mother’s slanderer had confessed _ his 
crime. ‘These facts and stories were well known to 
Henry of Bolingbroke, Thomas Percy, and the English 
knights who fought on Witold’s side, and to the Court 
of Anne of Bohemia, Richard II.’s queen. They 
may well have survived 200 years in tradition here, 
and been the source of both Shakspere’s two plays 
and Greene’s ‘‘ Dorastus and Fawnia.” 
Hellenic.—March 13th.—General Meeting.—Preof. 
S. Colvin, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. W. Leaf read a 
paper ‘*On the War Chariots of Homer as illustrated 
by Representations of Chariots on Painted Vases.” 
It is only on the early black-figured vases that the 
chariot is frequently represented, which bears out the 
historic fact that the use of the war chariot practically 
ceased in Greece Proper after the heroic age. On 
these early vases chariots are sometimes represented— 
though not at all successfully—full face, but it was 
with the profile representations that Mr. Leaf especi- 
ally dealt. His object was to show. that certain 
details in the harness which are mentioned by Homer 
in the account of the yoking of the mule-car in the 
lliad, xxiv. 265-74, agree both with the details found 
on the vases and with the necessities of practical use. 
—Prof. P. Gardner read a paper “On Banqueting 
Scenes on Greek Tombs,” pointing out that three 
views of their significance had been maintained by 
rival archeologists : (1) That the banquet belonged 
to the past life of the person buried, being an ordinary 
event of every-day life; (2) that it stood for the 
sepulchral feast, or the offerings brought to the tomb 
of a dead man by his surviving family; (3) that it 
represented the sensual pleasures of the Greek Hades. 
The discovery of a number of sepulchral reliefs in 
recent years in Laconia, on which deceased heroes are 
represented as seated, holding a wine cup and a pome- 
granate, and accompanied by their wives, while 
votaries approach them bearing offerings, has furnished 
new materials to the discussion. This additional 
evidence shows that the first of the theories above 
mentioned is not tenable. Between the second and 
third we may still hesitate, as the Greeks seem to have 
hesitated, for they never made up their minds whether 
the dead resided in the tomb or in Hades. The horse 
and dog which sometimes appear on the sepulchral 
reliefs alike of the Spartan and Athenian classes are 
the favourite animals of the dead warrior, and might 
well be supposed to accompany him to the lower 
world. The snake, which isa very usual addition, 
was regarded by the Greeks as the companion of the 
dead, and an animal produced by the decay of the 
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human body. On some of the banquet scenes from 
Athens and Argos, as on the Spartan stelze, votaries 
are represented as entering and bringing the feasting 
hero offeri of food and drink. On some extant 
votive reliefs the, place of the hero and his wife is 
taken by Aisculapius and Hygieia. These are closely 
copied from the sepulchral monuments, and the 
occurrence in them of a horse and armour seems to 
show that /&sculapius was regarded as a deceased 
mortal to whom such trophies were appropriate. 

Philological Society.—Friday, March 21st. —Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘‘The Dialects of Norway,” by Mr. H 
Sweet, and was a narrative of a journey last summer 
in the south and west of Norway, together with 
Prof. J. Storm, of Christiania, who received a stipend 
from the Norse Government to enable him to in- 
vestigate the dialects. The character and customs 
of the people, as well as their dialects, were described. 

Royal Society of Literature.—March 26th.—Mr. 
J. Haynes in the chair—Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael 
read a paper ‘‘ On Grotius and the Literary History of 
the Law of Nations,” in which he traced the connection 
between the principal work of the great Dutch publicist 
and the earlier and less known writings on the subject 
by Gratian, St. Thomas Aquinas, Honoré Bouet, 
Christine de Pisan, and others. Mr. Carmichael then 
reviewed the relations between Gentili and Grotius, 
and called attention to the recent publications of M. 
Nys and of Professor Rivier, of Brussels, and of Dr. 
Opzoomer, of Amsterdam, on Grotius and on his 
principal predecessors. He also noticed some of the 
chief controversies in which Grotius took part and their 
position at the present day in the accepted Law of 
Nations, showing on what points the doctrine of 
Grotius had been rejected and on what it had 
prevailed. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—April 1st.— 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the chair.—The following 
papers were read: ‘* On the Life and Social Position 
of Hebrew Women in Biblical Times,’’ by Dr. Chotzner, 
—and ‘*On Technological Terms in Ancient Semitic 
Culture and Folklore,” by the Rev. A. Lowy. 

Historical.—March 20th.—Dr. Zerffi in the chair.— 
Mr. C. J. Stone read a paper ‘‘ On Historical Sugges- 
tions in the Mahabharata.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club.—March 12th.—The Rev. Canon Ellacombe 
in the chair.—Mr. Allon Tucker read a paper on 
‘Stanton Drew.” Prefacing his paper by remarking 
that so much had been written on the subject that 
there was little room for originality, he, in the first 
place, touched on the meaning of the word Stanton, 
of which there were many examples in the manor of 
Keynsham, and then of the other word Drew, which, 
of course, had no reference to the so-called Druids, 
but was of quite a different origin. He then gave a 


description of the stone circles and the various other 
stones scattered about,—their position, size, and com- 
position,—and concluded by bringing in review the 
various suggestions of the purposes for which they 
were erected.—Mr. Dymond said that he quite cor- 
roborated Mr. Tucker’s view that the Cove had never 








been a Dolmen, and that the third stone now fallen 


could never have been a top covering stone. He 
considered that very little change had occurred in 
the position of the stones since Aubrey’s time, and 
that he had, with Mr. Perfect, accounted for all of 
them, making a total of sixty-six in number.’ As 
to the purposes for which they were placed, he 
thought that in addition to an original religious use 
they subsequently developed into uses judicial as well 
as funereal—The Rev. H. H. Winwood stated 
that during a recent visit there with General Pitt 
Rivers, the Government Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments, arrangements were made for their future 
security, and they were in the process of being 
scheduled amongst the other remains in the county 
worthy of preservation.—The Chairman returned the 
thanks of the Club to Mr. Allon Tucker for his 
paper. As to the name of Drew being derived from 
a family of that name, he would mention one fact in 
corroboration. Drew Steignton, a well-known place in 
Devonshire, was the same name slightly altered, and 
records show that a family of the name of Drew, 
who lived in Exeter, was connected with that place. 
There was yet another derivation he could venture to 
give. Drew was the old name for a stream, and the 
little river Chew ran close alongside. The word was 
to be found, but somewhat hidden, in the word 
Derwent. ‘‘ Stanton,” he thought, was connected 
more with a Roman station than a paved road ; the 
word ‘‘ Stratton” was more likely to suit the latter 
idea. The remains nearest allied to this were the 
standing stones of Stainness (a stony promontory 
instead of a stone village or town). There was a 
Maes How near Stainness as there was a Maesbury 
near Stanton, and, moreover, there was a single stone 
corresponding with ‘‘de Hauteville’s quoit.” In 
conclusion he ventured upon some theories of his own 
as to the date being post-Roman, and said his views 
were held by others whose opinion was of weight in 
these matters. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.—March 22nd.—A 
note on ‘‘ The Botany of Zhe Winter’s Tale,” by Mr. 
Leo H. Grindon, was read.—Miss Constance O’Brien 
and Dr. Arthur B. Prowse each read ‘‘ A Comparison 
of Zhe Winter's Tale with Pandosto.” 

NewcastleSociety of Antiquaries.—March 26th, 
—An application from the Historical and Archzeologi- 
cal Society of Thuringia, Germany, to exchange books 
with the Newcastle Society was acceded to.—An 
agreement on parchment of the time of Charles II. 
was contributed to the relics of the society by Mr. W. 
M. Henzell.—The Chairman introduced Mr. A. J. 
Robinson, a churchwarden of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
who exhibited to the meeting the ancient volume 
known as “the Hexham Bible,” belonging to the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Nicholas. It was, 
Mr. Robinson stated, about 7oo years old.—The 
Chairman read a letter from Mr. John Clayton in 
reference to recent excavations at the Chesters, in 
which new discoveries were constantly being made. 
Photographs of some of the new discoveries were laid 
before the meeting.—The Chairman then read a 
valuable and interesting paper prepared by Professor 
Hubner, of Berlin, on the Roman monuments re- 
cently discovered on the line of Hadrian’s Wall at 
Housesteads.—Mr. Holmes, in answer to inquiries, 
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intimated that the work of restoration at the Black 
Gate was progressing satisfactorily, and it was hoped 
that the society would soon be able to get some por- 
tion of their collections placed in it, 

English Dialect Society.—March 31st.—Prof. 
Skeat, the founder of the Society, occupied the 
chair.—The report, read by the honorary secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Nodal, stated that the Society’s publications 
for 1883 were three in number, to which a fourth had 
been added, the gift of Mr. Thomas Satchell to his 
fellow members. The works are: a ‘*Glossary of 
the Dialect of Almondbury and Huddersfield,” by 
the Rev. A. Easther and the Rev. Thomas Lees; a 
** Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases,” by the 
Rev. Sir William H. Cope, Bart. ; “ English Dialects 
in the Eighteenth Century,” culled from N. Bailey’s 
Dictionary, editions 1735 and 1739, by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon; and an older form of the ‘ Treatyse of Fis- 
shinge wyth an Angle,” attributed to Dame Juliana 
Berners (civca 1450), edited and privately printed in 
facsimile by Mr. Thomas Satchell, with a glossary. 
The publications for 1884 will be selected from the 
following :—A “‘ Cheshire Glossary,” by Robert Hol- 
land ; part iii. and last of the “ Lancashire Glossary ” ; 
part iii. and last of the ‘‘ Dictionary of English Plant 
Names,” by James Britten and Robert Holland ; 
‘* Public School Words,” by A. Percy Allsopp ; and 
‘* A Word-List,” illustrating the correspondence of 
modern English with Anglo-French sounds, by Bertha 
M. Skeat. Prof. Skeat spoke at length on the 
position and prospects of the Society, and made an 
appeal for a fund in order that the proposed English 
Dialect Dictionary might be undertaken and carried 
to completion. Dr. Murray, in conjunction with the 
University of Oxford, was engaged upon what was 
perhaps the most important work on the English 
language that had ever been undertaken, or perhaps 
ever would be, and Mr. Skeat believed that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge would be disposed to undertake 
the printing of a dialect dictionary. He had, indeed, 
approached the Syndicate of the Pitt Press at Cam- 
bridge, and they had passed a resolution in favour of 
the enterprise, “ provided they are guaranteed against 
loss.” Money, therefore, was the only thing wanting. 
If somebody would give the Society £5,000 they 
would be able to begin at once, for with the interest 
on the money they would be able to defray the pre- 
liminary expenses of editorship. Failing such a 
donation, a subscription might be started, and, to 
show a good example, he would be glad to contribute 
450 to such a fund. 

Cambridge Philological Society—March 13th. 
—Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair.—Prof. Robertson 
Smith read a paper on ‘‘ Odznathus and Zenobia.” 
In spite of the interest attaching to the history of 
Zenobia, it is only lately that the numerous inscrip- 
tions, Greek and Aramaic, which have been collected 
from the ruins of Palmyra, and a more accurate com- 

arative study of the coins of Zenobia and her son 
Wahballat or Athenodorus, have made it possible to 
undertake a serious revision of the accounts of Tille- 
mont and Gibbon. The character of the literary 
documents (to which only one important addition, the 
fragments of Dio’s anonymous continuator, published 
by Mai in his Moua Collectio, has been recently made) 
is notoriously bad. The Augustan historians, Trebel- 


lius Pollio and Vopiscus, are rather anecdote-mongers 
than serious historians. Zosimus is better on the 
whole, but his text is in a deplorable state. In order 
to sift, decipher, and restore the facts as presented in 
these writers, we have often to turn to the monuments. 
They have, first of all, settled who Odzenathus and 
Zenobia were. He was Odhainat son of Odhainat 
son of Hairan son of Nasdr—names distinctly Arabic. 
His father was a man of senatorial rank. He had an 
elder brother Hairan, who appears on an inscription 
of A.D. 257 as a senator and headman. ‘The vague 
title ‘‘headman” cannot refer to any Roman or civic 
dignity. The position of Palmyra naturally threw the 
chief power into the hands of the man whose influence 
with the Arabs along the trade-route could ensure the 
safe conduct of its caravans. The rise of the house 
of Omayya from the merchant families of Mecca (a 
city far inferior to Palmyra) makes the elevation of 
Odhaynat’s far from surprising.—Mr. Fennell defined 
and explained the utility of the two general objects of 
the scheme of the ‘‘ Stanford Dictionary ”—first, to 
provide an ample book of reference for English readers 
who know no language except their own ; secondly, 
to exhibit the increase of the national vocabulary since 
the introduction of printing through the importation of 
alien words. He gave examples showing that existing 
dictionaries recognised the necessity for giving and 
explaining alien words and phrases, but did not treat 
this department of lexicography systematically. With 
respect to the second object there were certain classes 
of words adopted from French in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries with altered form, 
which it would be well not to exclude altogether. 
Most of these might be treated under kindred catch- 
words—e.g., scamper, scamp, under decamp; spinnet, 
Spinney, spine, under spinach; stanchion under stanza; 
ticket under Higuette; tinsel, stencil, under scintilla. 
The advantage of fresh independent effort was illus- 
trated by examples of corrections of, and additions to, 
existing dictionaries which the ‘‘ Stanford ” materials 
already furnished. A list of words to help contribu- 
tors will soon be printed. 

Hartley Institute, Southampton.—April 2nd. 
—A lecture on the antiquities and ancient life of 
Southampton was delivered by Mr. T. W. Shore. 
Mr. E. T. Howell presided. ‘Tracing first the age of 
man by his weapons, Mr. Shore exhibited a roughly- 
chipped stone implement found in the neighbourhood 
of Southampton, which he said they knew had been 
fashioned by man, because it was quite different from 
any shape in which Nature left a flint, and he said it 
pointed to an antiquity of at least a thousand centuries, 
Then they came to a period when palzolithic man 
fashioned weapons of a smoother kind—he had come 
to take greater delight in his tools, and Mr. Shore 
showed a sample of this flint, also found near the town, 
He next produced a bronze spear-head, found in one of 
the river-flats or terraces in a part of Portswood where 
the drainage works were made some years ago, which 
he said represented a weapon used by a man ina 
period long separated from the age of flints. Another 
weapon of similar kind was found near Nursling ; the 
river meadows of the Itchen and Test were very 
similar, and this bronze-age people, whoever they 
were, undoubtedly lived about the town of South- 
ampton. When Czsar came to Britain, he found 
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people fighting with two kinds of weapons, bronze 
and iron, and Mr. Shore said he was able to show an 
iron weapon found in this county, not belonging to 
the Hartley Institution,—he wished it did,—but to the 
son of a very old townsman of Southampton—the late 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, viz., the Rev. Sumner Wilson, of 
Preston Candover ; it was found in the upper valley 
of the Candover stream—a branch of the Itchen. 
Mr. Shore next dealt with antiquity indicated by 
place names; mythological names in the county ; 
question of an ancient local deity. Glancing inci- 
dentally at the Roman encampment at Bitterne, Mr. 
Shore said there was a remarkable spot which seemed 
to have been overlooked at the top of Middanbury 
Hill, viz., the remains of a Roman quadrilateral 
encampment called to this day Middanbury Castle or 
Castle Copse; and applying his compass to the 
direction of the road passing Woodmill to Lower 
Bassett, straight in front, he had little doubt that the 
old Roman road must have gone in that way, and 
Middanbury Castle was in all probability an outwork 
belonging to the famous ancient Roman station of 
Clausentum. Pointing out next that when Christianity 
prevailed over Anglo-Saxon paganism the names were 
not always cast aside, Mr. Shore entered upon the 
quest of possible sites of ancient Saxon worship in the 
county, and said Lordswood, close by, was in this 
respect a very significant name, and there was docu- 
mentary evidence that the land hereabouts on the 
north-east boundary of Millbrook was called Thorslay, 
or the place where Thor was worshipped, and Holly- 
brook, too, was amongst the undoubted spots of 
Anglo-Saxon mythology. Another remarkable name 
in this neighbourhood was Freemantle, which he 
thought was to be regarded as no other than the 
district devoted to the worship of the goddess Freya, 
from which we get our name Friday. Bitterne 
Common, too, was to this day called Freemantle 
Common, and no doubt the pagan district there 
originally extended to Pear Tree Green. Part of 
Hursley Woods, too, was called Freemantle Woods. 
Then as to Woden, the ancient history of Southamp- 
ton took them to St. Mary’s as the district where the 
first settlement was made, and they found that the 
earliest Christian church there was one dedicated to 
St. Nicholas. Now, the ancient god Woden was 
worshipped under various names ; as the god of storm 
he was called Nicor—they hadn’t quite lost his name 
yet, for people sometimes talked about ‘‘old Nick.” 
In nearly every seaport in England there wasa church 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and he thought it extremely 
probable that the district of St. Mary was a site of 
Saxon pagan worship. There might not have been a 
boundless forest there, but there might have been a 
consecrated grove, in corroboration of which there was 
documentary evidence of a Golden Grove in that 
locality, as well as the existing name Grove Street. 
Mr. Shore observed that one of the most remarkable 
of Southampton’s streets in the present day was Simnel 
Street. If they traced the word ‘‘Simnel” half-way 
to its source, it would land them in medizval days, 
when people visiting in mid-Lent received simnel 
cakes as entertainment; but he thought they might 
trace it further back to an old pagan custom of their 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, viz., Salmonath, the month 
in which people offered cakes to their god. Tracing 


a few of the footmarks of the Danes about the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton, Mr. Shore produced a piece of 
old wood from a Danish galley, which, he said, he got 
from the mouth of the Hamble river, and he pointed 
to the name, Swanwick, of a place close by, evidently 
handing down to future ages the bay in which Sweyn 
anchored his ships. Holbury, Totton, Rownhams, 
and Bassett were Danish names, as well as the rather 
strange name Woolston, not far from which was Jurd’s 
Lake, and existing members of the ancient family of 
Jurd still perpetuated the old Norse name. Itchen 
village he believed to be the site of an ancient Norse 
settlement ; the people born there were extremely 
fond of the sea, and they were in this respect ‘‘ chips 
of the old block”’—indeed, it was said?if you put an 
Itchen ferry-lad to any other business it would not be 
long before he ran off to sea. 

hetham Society.—April 3rd.—The annual 
meeting.—Mr. Chancellor Christie presided.—-The 
President read the 41st report of the council (first 
new series), which stated that the council rejoiced to 
be able to report that, with the exception of Dr. 
Worthington’s Diary, and the two volumes of the 
index, they were now nearly abreast of their work, 
two volumes of the old series being almost ready,— 
The Earl of Lincoln’s Compotus, and the Church 
Jnventories,—and three of the new series now being 
placed in the members’ hands. Volumes I. and II. 
of the new series consist of A/emoirs of the Vicars of 
Rochdale, from vol. 36 of Canon Raines’s Lancashire 
MSS., edited by Mr. H. H. Howorth. The vicars 
of Rochdale represented different schools of church- 
manship, and were men of diverse character. They 
were placed in charge of a parish formerly remarkable 
for its uncouth manners and rough wit; and the 
narrative of the intercourse of parson and people makes 
a very entertaining record. At the request of the 
council, Mr. Howorth has undertaken to collect and 
edit, from the same valuable Lancashire MSS., the 
scattered notices of the chapelries of Rochdale for 
future publication. Volume III., Wil/s and /nventories, 
edited by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, forms a valuable 
collection of testamentary evidence, which, like the 
former set of three volumes (Old Series, vols. 33, 51, 
54), will be helpful to the historian, the genealogist, 
and the topographer. These wills are taken from 
the transcripts of the late Rev. J. G. Piccope, a former 
member of the council, who was a most accurate 
investigator into family history. His MSS., extend- 
ing to twenty-one volumes, now, by the kindness of 
the late Captain Bennett, in the Chetham Library, 
exhibit the patience and enthusiasm with which he 
pursued a delightful quest in all parts of the two 
counties. The present volume contains instances 
of wills extending from A.D. 1477 to 1746, and they 
relate to persons from the yeoman class to the gent 
and dignified clergy. The will of John Reddish, Esq. 
1569, a native of Reddish, enumerates with minute. 
ness the fields and other spots in that neighbourhood. 
The will of Edward Tidesley of Morleys, Esq., 1586 
is remarkable for its length and the family history 
which it reveals. Noticeable, too, are the wills of 
Robert Rogers, 1580, Archdeacon of Chester, who 
was a Cheshire antiquary ; of John Tilsley, 1684, the 
ejected minister of Deane, near Bolton, and the 
founder, with Heyricke and Hollinworth, of Presby- 
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terianism in South Lancashire ; and of Dr. Sherlock, 
of Winwick, 1689, the pious author of 7he Practical 
Christian. The testament of Renald Tetlow, of 
Rainford, 1744, is full of literary bequests, for he 
owned a ponderous collection of seventeenth-century 
divinity, which he distributed among his friends, or 
for Church libraries. Like Richard of Bury, Tetlow 
knew the positions on his shelves of all his books, 
and urged his heirs or friends to treat certain volumes 
with reverence. The will of John Hwileston, who 
died 1573, supplies a new archdeacon of Richmond 
to the imperfect list of Ze Neve (ed. Hardy, iii. 267), 
this addition shortening’ the too extended period 
assigned by that authority to Christopher Goodman. 
Mr. T. G. Law, the principal librarian of the Signet 
Library, had undertaken to prepare for the society the 
Catechisme of Christian doctrine necessarte for ignorante 
people, of Lawrence Vaux, the recusant warden of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, with an introductory memoir of the author, 
who was a native of Blackrod. The Rev. J. Stanning 
(Vicar of Leigh) has promised to edit a book on the 
Lancashire Chantries, based un the minister’s accounts. 
The subject of the publication of the Coucher-dook or 
Chartulary of the Cistertian Abbey of St. Mary of 
Furness, founded by Stephen of Blois, has several 
times in past years been discussed by the society. The 
council are pleased to announce that his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, one of the original members of 
the society, is favourably entertaining the request of 
the council to bear the preliminary expenses of 
transcribing and editing this coucher-book. The first 

ortion of the manuscript is a handsome folio, measur- 
ing 16in. by 10}in., and it once contained 293 folios. 
It was executed A.D. 1412 by John Stell, one of the 
monks, under the direction of William de Dalton, the 
twenty-eighth abbot. The register presents a complete 
view of the evidences of the estates of the monastery 
in Furness proper; it includes royal grants, papal 
bulls, and private benefactions. On the seizure of the 
Abbey in 1537, two chartularies and other muniments, 
trussed up in three packs, were despatched to Crom- 
well in London on the backs of three mules, and 
35s. 4d. was expended for their conveyance. ‘Three 
years later the Abbey lands were annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the coucher-books were 
then kept in the office of the Duchy, Gray’s Inn, and 
afterwards Lancaster Place, Strand. With all the 
other inestimable archives of the Duchy Office, the MS. 
was, in 1868, presented by her Majesty the Queen, as 
Duchess of Lancaster, to the National Record Office 
in Fetter Lane. The second part, which deals with 
the estates of the Abbey in Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, 
and elsewhere, was with its fellow volume in the time 
of Rodger Dodsworth. The MS. left the country in 
October 1882, and is now in possession of the Prussian 
government. The council hoped ultimately to obtain 
a transcript; of it, with the view of completing .the 
publication, 


a 
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St. James’s Fair.—‘‘The Lords took into con- 
sideration many inconveniences (apprehended by their 
Lordships) that were like to be in keeping of the 
fayre at St. Jameses (this year), and therefore ordered 
to send a Message to the Commons, for concurrence 
to an Ordinance for prohibiting the same.’’-—22nd 
July, 1648 (Perfect Occurrences, No. 83, p. 402). 
Commons receive request from Lords ‘‘that Saint 
James Faire kept in the fields neere St. Jameses might 
be put off” (/erfect Diurnal, No. 191, p. 3002). 
{Communicated by J. H. Round]. 

A Comparison between the year 1750 and 
that of 1783.—The following is from the Morning 
Herald and Daily Advertiser, Jaly 12th, 1783: ‘In 
the year 1750 hackney coaches were plain, awkward, 
clumsy things, hung by leathers; at present they are 
tasty, and almost as handsome as those belonging to 
people of fashion. At that time country gentlemen 
and their families kept at home or made a journey 
once a year, with a pair of dock-tail’d black horses ; 
whereas now they spend all their fortunes in London, 
and drive hunters of 100 guineas the pair. In the 
year 1750 farmers’ daughters carried butter and eggs 
to market in green Josephs, fastened round with a 
leathern girdle; now they wear riding habits, and 
plumes of feathers. Formerly citizens wore round 
wigs and worsted stockings ; now nothing but queues 
and silk hose are worn by their apprentices and 
porters. In 1750 mutton was threepence halfpenny 
per pound ; now it is nearer sixpence. Maids’ wages 
were at that time from three to five pounds per 
annum; they are now from eight to ten. The 
number of merchants at that time was very small, 
but those were in general wealthy and respectable; 
their daughters learned to work and make pastry. 
Now merchants are as numerous as clerks, and their 
families are emulous in dissipation. Forty years ago 
there were hardly any turnpike roads ; Islington and 
Camberwell were then both distant villages; now 
they are almost united with London.” 

Origin of Barristers.—The second of the names 
of the Counsellors of the King’s Court, the Brethem 
no Dobveir, is of some interest in connection with the 
origin of the words ‘‘ bar” and ‘‘ barrister,” which 
have never yet been satisfactorily explained. Diez 
derives English dar, French darreau, and the cognate 
forms in the other Romance Languages, from a Celtic 
form, ¢.g., Welsh dav, a bough or branch of a tree. 
‘There is also an old Norse durr, which signifies buds 
or young leaves, as in the Havamal; hlyrat henni 
borkr né barr, it put forth neither bark nor leaves 
(str. 50). In modern Danish and Swedish this word 
means the spines or leaves of coniferous trees. In 
addition to the names given in the text to lawyers, we 
also meet with the word Serrach, which is generally 
considered to mean a junior barrister. This word is 
a noun adjective, formed by adding the suffix -ach to 
barr, and, when used to characterise a function, meant 
a man of the darr. Hickes (Gr.-Angl.-Sax. 1, 231) 
quotes a passage from an old English poem, in which 
the word ‘‘baret” occurs in the sense of contention. 
This word, which he considers to be Dano-Norman, 
may be connected with the O, N. verb dera, to bear ; 
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which, among many other meanings, has those of 
pleading, reciting, alternating, etc., when joined with 
a preposition. Thus it occurs with m/z, between, 
in the Atlaml (str. 95) deraz rog milli, which is trans- 
lated by Egilsson as *‘ mutuas contentiones alternare.” 
This accurately expresses the fundamental idea of the 
functions of barristers. The Irish word Jdezr, to bear, 
to give, as in Dodeir, has all the secondary meanings 
of the Norse—they are indeed almost the same word. 
The subjective origin is certainly to be preferred to the 
objective. Like the Lagrett of the Scandinavian 
Laghman, which was surrounded by hazel twigs, so as 
to leave an open space, in front of which prisoners 
were placed, and lawyers pleaded. The chair, or seat, 
of the Irish Briethenm, or judge, was surrounded by an 
empty space or sanctuary, formed by an /m or fence, 
made of the boughs of trees or roughly-hewn bars of 
wood. The use of the word ‘‘éar” for a plea or 
peremptory exception made by a defendant suffi- 
cient to stop for a time, or entirely overthrow a 
plaintiff’s action, admits of either the subjective 
or the objective derivation. If we admit the 
latter, a barrister, or according to the old spell- 
ing, barraster, would be one who stood at bar, 
bar-astare, to stand at bar. There is an objection 
to this word as being a hybrid made up of a Celtic 
and Latin word. As the term grew up on Celtic 
ground, we may legitimately conclude that if any part 
be Celtic, the whole is Celtic. Dr. O’Donovan first 
drew attention to a verbal ending of the third person 
singular, past tense, indicative mood, found in the old 
MSS., and variously written—astair,—estar, —ustar, 
etc. Of these he prefers the first, and quotes from 
MS. H. 2, 15, in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the interesting form breitheamnastair, ‘‘judicavit.” 
If we substitute the cognate stem dezr for breith, we 
shall have deirastair or barrastar, he pleaded. The 
verbal form expressive of the act of pleading, and 
which indicated the function of the man, being some- 
times used to designate the man himself who pleaded, 
the word darrastar came in time to be used as a noun. 
—Sullivan’s /utrod. to O’ Curry’s “‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Irish,” p. cclxxiv, note. 

Books written in Prison.—Sir John Eliot wrote 
his Philosophical Treatise, entitled Zhe Monarchy 
of Man, during his last imprisonment in the Tower. 
Hampden and other friends supplied him with books ; 
rallied him to his labours. As the work progressed 
it was sent in portions to him who criticised it to his 
friend.— JOHN FostTER’s Life of Sir Fohn Eliot, vol. i., 

e 116, 

“Duelling between Genealogies.—When a con- 
troversy arose between two Septs, or ‘‘ Genealogies,” 
of the Alemanni, concerning the boundaries of their 
territories, the parties in possession perambulated the 
district. They then raised a turf, taken from the con- 
tested land, on which they planted branches torn 
from the trees which grew upon the soil, and bore 
the symbol before the count of the tribe, in whose 
presence the assailants lifted it up, and presented it to 
him as their chieftain. The count then wrapt the 
token in a banner, sealed it with his seal, and 
deposited the emblem in the hands of some trust: 
worthy person, who was to keep it until the goon 
“ Placitum,” or judicial assembly. Wager of battle 
was given ; and when the champions met they placed - 


the turf between them, and touched it with their 
swords, and declared their faith that the righteous 
cause would be crowned by victory (Ll. Allemanorum, 
Tit. 85: ‘*De hiis qui de terra sua inter se con- 
tendunt.”)—Palgrave, History of English Common- 
wealth, i., 221. 

Cathedral Libraries : Carlisle.—The books and 
MSS. of the Cathedral Libraryare over 3,000in number. 
Persons wishing to examine any of the books (except 
the sealed book) may do so on applying to the sub- 
librarian. Any respectable person may take books 
out of the library, Persons wishing to examine any of 
the MSS., or the sealed book, must apply to the 
iy = Clerk. Certain MSS. may be taken out of 
the library on application to the Dean and Chapter, 
other MSS., such as the Machel MSS., which from 
their condition cannot be allowed to go out, may be 
consulted by any respectable person.—Refort of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the con- 
dition of Cathedral Churches in England and Wales.— 
Norwich.—The library contains about 5,700 volumes. 
A grant of £20 for the purchase of additional books 
is annually made by the Dean and Chapter. Books 
are lent to the clergy and others on application to the 
Dean.—Jbid. 

Prefaces.—Steuart, in his second essay on Sallust, 
page 296 and notes, says that among the ancients 
prefaces were not always in relation to the original 
matter. Sallust’s do not bear any relation to’ his 
history. Isocrates, in his encomium on Hellen, com- 
mences on topics which are wholly foreign and 
remote; and this is sanctioned by Quintilian and 
Cicero, and Aristotle in his treatise on Rhetoric. 
So little does Cicero consider a strict congruity essen- 
tial, that we find him giving the same introduction to 
his treatise De Gloria and to his third book of the 
Academic Philosophy from mere inattention. We 
learn this anecdote from one of the last letters he 
wrote to Atticus. ‘‘ Think of my carelessness,” says 
he ; ‘‘ the treatise De Gloria which I lately sent you 
had the very same introduction prefixed to it as I had 
formerly put to my third book of Academic Philosophy. 
But the fact is, I always keep by me a collection of 
Proemia, and when I have any work in contemplation, 
I select from the number such a one as I conceive to 
be adapted to the subject. When I sent you the tract 
just now mentioned, I was at my Tusculan villa, and 
not recollecting that I had made use of this introduc- 
tion before, I placed it at the head of that piece. A 
late perusal, however, of the Academical Essays dur- 
ing my voyage disclosed the mistake, and I directly 
sat down and wrote another Proemium, which I like- 
wise dispatched to you, and which will equally well 
answer the purpose. Please, therefore, to take away 
this old one, and affix the new Proemium to the 


proper piece.” 
Sr" 
Antiquarian Mews. 


> 


For some time past explorations, initiated by Vis- 
count Lumley, elder son of the Earl of Scarborough, 
and by the Hon. W. T. Orde-Powlett, eldest son of 
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Lord Bolton, have. been carried on amid the ruins of 
Roche Abbey, near Rotherham, which is situate in a 
picturesque valley—about eight miles from Rotherham 
—on the estate of Lord Scarborough. These researches 
are still in progress, and are, we believe, not expected 
to be completed for some time to come. Some interest- 
ing discoveries, however, havealready been made. About 
six feet below the level of the present surface the excava- 
tors have found traces of ancient and well-preserved road- 
ways. They have likewise unearthed pieces of stained 
glass, beautifully-carved stonework, and whole blocks 
of substantial masonry. At present special attention 
is being directed to the clearing out of a subterranean 
passage which is believed to exist, having had com- 
munication between the Abbey and a distant part of 
the grounds. Roche Abbey was founded about the 
year 1147, for Cistercian monks, by Richard de Builli, 
in conjunction with two other proprietors—Richard de 
Buisu and Richard, son of Turgis. The monks or 
hermits professed to have discovered a natural crucifix 
in the face of the limestone rock. This was afterwards 
known as “ our Saviour of the rock,’’—de Rupe,—and it 
was probably from this that the abbey received its 
name. It was colonized from Fountains Abbey. 


A short time since a man dug up beside the Bratton 
Road an old silver shilling of George III. and a Bristol 
farthing. The latterissomewhat rare,and dates from the 
seventeenth century. Onone sideare thearms of Bristol, 
with the legend ‘‘ The arms of Bristol.” On the other 
C.B., with the legend ‘‘ A Bristol Farthing.” This coin, 
with some Roman bronze ornaments, coins, Samian 
ware, coarse pottery, a skull, fossil shells, and wood, 
all found in Westbury, have been sent to the Exeter 
museum, 

Mr. J. E. Price is engaged, at the instance of the 
Corporation, upon a history of the Guildhall, in which 
the documents which the City possesses in their own 
records, and those which are to be found at the public 
Record Office and elsewhere bearing upon the munici- 
pal life of London in the Middle Ages, will be illus- 
trated by'the author’s extensive knowledge of the Roman 
institutions, to which our modern civic organization owes 
much. The work will be produced under the superin- 
tendenceof the Library Committee of the Corporation, 
and will be illustrated with plans, prints, and drawings, 
showing the earliest buildings and the various altera- 
tions at the Guildhall. 


The proprietors of the Mewcastle Chronicle will 
shortly publish, in a series of volumes, selections from 
the local legends, folk-lore, etc., which during several 
years have appeared in the columns of their paper. 


Over the door of Shandy Hall a large stone tablet 
has just been placed ; on it is this inscription : ‘‘ Here 
dwelt Laurence Sterne, for many years incumbent of 
Coxwold. Here he wrote 7ristram Shandy and the 
Sentimental Fourney. Died in London in 1768, aged 
fifty-five years.” Shandy Hall has been converted 
into cottages, but it retains all its old features, and is 
practically precisely the same as when Sterne lived 
there. 

The movement initiated by the Committee of the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society with a view of 
getting a record of and details respecting the plate 
belonging to the Church in this diocese, is being welb 


taken up, and the Committee, when their labours are 
completed, will be enabled to furnish much information 
that will be of interest, not only to antiquaries, but 
doubtless to a large body of the general public as well. 
The most complete set of plate that has come to hand 
from the city belongs to the Parish Church of St. 
Petrock. It consists of two chalices or communion- 
cups, with paten covers, a paten, two flagons, alms 
bowl and spoon. Both these cups are of the post- 
Reformation type. On the foot of the cover of one is 
the date 1572, and on the cup are the words, ‘‘ Petrox, 
Exon.” There is no hall-mark, but both cup and cover 
are stamped with the letter “‘ 1” and the word “Ions.” 
In the accounts of the wardens of St. Petrock’s about 
that period there appears the following entry :—“ Paid 
Iohn Ions, goldsmith, for changing the chalice into a 
cup, £1 15s. 5d.” The second cup is similar in cha- 
racter, and was made in Exeter by one Radcliffe, and it 
bears the well-known Exeter mark—X, surmounted by a 
crown. The paten covers are of the ordinary descrip- 
tion with this class of cup. The distinct paten is a large 
one, with gadroon border, and the same on the foot. 
It is engraved in the centre with a shield, helmet, and 
mantling, and underneath is the inscription, ‘‘ A gift 
to ye Parish Church of St. Petrock.” This, as well as 
the two flagons, is dated1692. The Mazer bowl is deeply 
mounted with silver, and an inscription onthe bottom 
states that it was a gift to the parish. The spoon re- 
ferred to is a plain rat-tail one of Britannia silver. All 
these articles are silver gilt. From St. Kerrian parish, 
which is now attached to St. Petrock’s, there is one 
silver cup and some pewter vessels. The cup is of 
the ordinary Reformation type, and the bands and the 
rose on the foot of the paten cover are gilt. The en- 
aving on the band around the bowl is of a rather 
ifferent character, and not so elaborate as that of the 
other cups shown. From St. Stephen’s there are two 
cups alike in character, but differing in shape from the 
earlier post-Reformation cups. They are dated 1709 
and were made in Exeter by someone whose initials 
would probably be“ F. V.,” astheseletters are stamped 
on them. Although the stamps show that they were 
made in 1709, there is engraved on the bowl of each 
** St. Stephen’s I. K. M., 1664.” The K. surmounts 
the other two letters, and possibly the cups were re- 
made, as a paten belonging to the church was made in 
1664. There are also two silver flagons, the bodies of 
which are frosted, and in this respect differ from all 
other flagons as yet sent in. These also are engraved 
with the letters ‘‘I. K. M.” and the date 1664, but 
the hall-mark gives the date 1706. There are twoalms 
dishes, one dated 1679, and the other modern to 
match. There isalso a spoon, which is probably very 
old. From St. Sidwell’s there is a sized cup 
of the post-Reformation type. ‘The lip bulges a little, 
and there is an engraved band around it, but the 
rest of the bowl is plain. The marks on it show that 
it was made by the same mian that made a cup be- 
longing to St. Edmund’s parish, which cup is dated 
1659. The paten cover is without a foot, and dated 
1674. It also bears the inscription, ‘‘ John Withers, 
minister, and Thomas Jones and Richard Sweetland, 
Churchwardens, St. Sidwell’s, in Exon.’’ There is 
likewise a spoon, which has a hook to suspend it from 
the bowl. ‘There are also on view the flagons and cups 
from the Cathedral, as well asthe alms-dishes previously 
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noticed. The flagons are noticeable as being the only 
ones come across, of so late a period, having lips. 
Most of the flagons that have been brought under 
notice have handles of what may be called the “ whistle 
pattern.” The handles of many old drinking cups 
curved and projected outwards at the bottom, present- 
ing a kind of tail, forming a whistle that could be used 
for calling an attendant. The handles of most of the 
flagons have these “tails,” though they are not so 
arranged as to make whistles. 


Since December extensive excavations have been 
made, laying bare the whole of the foundations of 


*- Buckfast Abbey, and revealing a complete outline of 


the ancient Abbey Church, of the cloister, chapter 
house, fratry, refectory, kitchen, and lay brothers’ 
quarters. The church, nearly 220 feet long, has some 
marked peculiarities. The arches and columns sepa- 
rating the nave from the aisles, were re ar bya 
massive continuous wall and not on isolated piers. The 
transepts are divided into two unequal parts by a 
solid wall crossing them, which also crosses the chapter 
house, and south of the latter becomes the main wall 
of the building. The church and cloisters, it appents, 
were paved with encaustic tiles, chiefly of a bright 
yellow, varied with blue and green in the body of the 
church, and diversified by various patterns in the 
chapels and cloisters. The fragments of carved stone, 
etc., show every successive variety of style in the Abbey 
buildings, from Norman to late Perpendicular. A 
massive block of masonry atthe western extremity of the 
south transept marks, probably, the position ofa stair- 
case for mounting to the dormitories above thecloister. 
Many interesting discoveries have been made during 
the excavations, though not more than a line of walls 
has yet been unearthed. Amongst the things found 
are a seal of a Bull of Pope John XXI.; a diamond 
pane of stained glass with a figure of a pelican from 
a window ofthe Abbot’s Tower, two medizeval spoons, 
etc. 

A branch of the Benedictine order now owns Buck- 
fast Abbey. Virtually all that remained of the 
original structure was what is traditionally known as 
the ‘‘ Abbot's Tower,” which joins the north side of 
the newly-erected chapel, and in this position, it is 
believed, formerly served as an angle of the monastic 
buildings. It is of the fifteenth century, and contains 
much of interest. The structure is nineteen feet square 
externally, and about forty feet high, while the turret 
staircase at the angle rises about another ten feet. 
The tower was divided by three floors into four 
chambers of various heights, shown by holes where 
the massive beams were formerly inserted. The two 
upper stories are provided with fireplaces (now much 
mutilated), and with quaint little windows at the 
sides. The mutilated remains of the stone tracery to 
the large windows of the upper chambers are still 
existing, but that to the lower windows is completely 
destroyed, only the rough jambs and relieving arches 
rema:ning to show its former position. The two 
lower chambers have no fireplaces, and are not so 
high as the upper compartments. In each chamber 
is a rough opening, where formerly existed a door 
leading into the adjoining buildings. ‘The spiral 


turret staircase is quite perfect from top to bottom ; 
the doorways opening from it into the several chambers 


are, however, all destroyed, except that at the top, 
which still retains its original stone jambs and head. 
A curious and picturesque feature of the tower is a 
series of latrinal chambers opening out of each of the 
three upper rooms. A stream of water connected 
with the Dart formerly flowed under the portion of 
the old buildings adjoining the tower, and a portion 
of the rough arched vault over it remained until 
recently, while a continuation of the same vault still 
exists under the modern Abbey House. The remains 
of the jambs and tracery of the upper windows, which 
are in freestone, exhibit very beautiful and delicate 
details; while the remains. of parapet, buttress, 
weatherings, etc., which are mostly either in local 
granite or marble, areof a bolder and simpler character, 
although of the same date. The tower is now in the 
course of restoration. 


Macclesfield House, Gerrard Street, Soho, the re- 
sidence of Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield, from 1680 to 
1694, was put up for sale by auction, at the Mart, on 
the 6thof March. The house isaninteresting specimen 
of the architecture of Queen Anne, and has a hand- 
some staircase and a fine ceiling on the first floor. It 
has undergone various vicissitudes, and has been of 
lite years used for business pur The notorious 
Lord Mohun, who killed Mountford, the actor, in a 
duel resulting from an attempt on the part of the 
nobleman to carry off Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress, 
and who was himself killed in a duel by the Duke of 
Hamilton, expired in this house. It was also for some 
time occupied by Lord Lyttelton. The premises 
occupy an area of 3,480 square feet, and a frontage of 
about 52 feet on Gerrard Street. 

There is in the press a volume of Wide-awake 
Stories, a collection of tales told by little children, 
between sunset and sunrise, in the Panjab and Kash- 
mir, by F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple. In this book 
are collected together, in a literary form, adapted to 
the use of both adults and children, the folk-tales 
published by the authors from time to time during the 
last four or five years in the /ndian Antiquary. An 
introduction will be given to the book explaining 
(énter alia) the method of collection pursued by the 
authors, and it will be published with explanatory 
notes and an index. 


We are glad to see that Méusine, the French folk- 
lore magazine, has reappeared, the first number of 
the second volume being published 5th of April, 
to be followed by monthly issues on the first of 
each month. British subscribers are requested to 
remit their subscription by an international money 
order to Monsieur A. F. Staude, manager of M/“zsine, 
6, Rue des Fossés-Saint-Bernard, Paris. They can 
also subscribe through a bookseller. 

The parish church of Alne has been reopened after 
renovation. The windows, round-headed and filled 
up with wooden framing, have been replaced by 
several stained-glass windows. The old black oak 
pulpit has been cleaned from many kinds of paint and 
refitted. It bears on the centre panel the date of 
1626. Formerly the north aisle was blocked up by a 
gallery, which has been removed. 


The late Mr. J. Moffat, of Port-Glasgow, has left 
43,000 to provide a free public library for that town. 
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The parish church of St. Ivo, at St. Ives, near Lis- 
keard, in Cornwall, has just been restored from the 
designs of Mr. R. Medley Fulford. It is built, in the 
main, of grey granite, and is fourteenth and fifteenth 
century work. The pulpit is Jacobean. The windows 
and roofs have been renovated, and the whole edifice 
reseated in wainscot oak. The ancient sedilia has 
been restored, and a new carved oak lectern provided. 

The Rev. Canon Venables, writing to the 7imes 
of March 14th last, says :—“ This morning the work- 
men, while digging the foundations for the new tower 
of St. Swithin’s Church, Lincoln, discovered, about 
six feet below the surface, a very perfect Roman altar. 
The inscription, which is as sharp as the day it was 
first cut, is as follows: ‘ Parcis deabus et Numinibus 
Augf{usti] C. Antistius Frontinus Curator ter. Arfam] 
D{e} S[uo] Dfat].’ On one side is carved in low 
relief a vase for libations, on the other side a patera. 
The stone is of the same hard bed of coarse oolite of 
which the Roman gateway still standing at the 
northern entrance of the city is built. Only three 
altars dedicated to the Fates have previously been 
discovered in England—two at Carlisle and one near 
Silloth. Of these, two bear the ‘Matribus Parcis.’ 
Dedications to the deity of the Augustus are far from 
unfrequent. The nomen Antistius occurs in several 
Britanno-Roman inscriptions, one of them, singularly 
enough, found in Lincoln some years ago. The cog- 
nomen of this Antistius, however, was ‘ Adventus.’” 

The Banbury Guardian has long printed ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries” in its columns, and we are glad to note 
that it proposes to reprint these under the title of the 
Midland Garner, a quarterly reprint of Local Notes 
and Queries, with additions and corrections from the 
Banbury Guardian. It will be revised and edited 
by John R. Wodhams. 

An interesting discovery of Roman remains has 
been made by the excavators engaged on the District 
Railway Works, which pass under the site of the 
church of St. John the Baptist upon Walbrook, which 
was destroyed in the great fire of London. About 
20 ft. below the surface a piece of pavement about 5 ft. 
by 3ft.6in., and 1oin. thick, formed of Roman tiles set 
on edge, was with great difficulty, on account of its 
weight, taken up, and after some time enclosed in a 
timber case and removed to the lower hall of the 
Cannon-street Hotel, where it is awaiting removal to 
some place belonging to Sir E. Watkin, Bart., M.P. It 
doubtless was part of the floor of a Roman villa, 
situated on the east bank of the watercourse known as 
Walbrook, and in a line with another which stood 
where the Safe Company’s premises now are, and from 
whence the magnificent specimen of mosaic work in the 
Guildhall Museum is now to be seen, and where this 
one ought also to be. What invests this circumstance 
with additional antiquarian interest is that two suc- 
cessive churches, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
have entombed these relics since Norman and perhaps 
Saxon times. 

The interesting old parish church of Edstone, near 
Kirbymoorside, has just undergone extensive restora- 
tion. The church, which is a very ancient structure, 
had become much dilapidated by the ravages of time. 
There are remains of both Norman and Saxon work 
still left in the church. 








Correspondence. 


oe 
THE HAWICK WAR-CRY. 
(Ante, pp. 63, 141.) 

Allow me to say, in regard to Mr. J. H. Round’s 
kind letter, that I did not intend specially connecti 
“a Frankish infusion into an Anglian population ” 
with the words of the charter of the Earl of Hunting- 
don. I only quoted the passage from Lieut.-Col. 
Forbes Leslie’s Zarly Races of Scotland, in a foot- 
note, for the purpose of showing, in a general way, 
that the German elements are strongly marked in 
that country. In the text of my article, the asterisk 
to which the note refers, has, however, accidentally 
fallen out. 

At the same time I would observe that, though the 
‘* Franci” of the Norman period undoubtedly meant 
—as Mr. Round rightly says—the Normans and 
French (that is, in a great measure, Germanic tribes 
mixed with Gallic ones, and Romanised in speech), 
it yet took a great many centuries before Frankish 
folk-speech wholly died out in France, under the 
weight of the Latin tongue. Moreover, the hosts of 
the Conqueror were partly recruited from Low Ger- 
— ground. But these are points that may be left 
aside. 

What I mainly wished to show is, that ‘* The 
Hunic and the Frankish element was, in a great 
measure, a convertible term,” and that. long before 
the Conqueror came over—and when Woden-Oden 
was yet worshipped in this country—the Hune name 
was fixed here in place-names “ from the Sussex and 
Suffolk coast up to Caithness and Shetland.” Now, 
Oden I have proved to be a German form on Frankish 
ground along the Rhine, as far as the Oden-Wald and 
Odenheim, There is good presumption, therefore, 
for explaining, from this notable fact, the seeming 
contradiction of the name of Oden (which many 
erroneously look upon as exclusively Scandinavian) 
being found in the war-cry of Hawick ; that is, on 
Anglo-Saxon, non-Scandinavian dialect-ground. 

It will be seen from THE ANTIQUARY of February, 
p- 67, that I gave two German place-naines in close 
contiguity, called Oden berg and Gudens berg, “ show- 
ing both the softened ‘g’ form of Wodan’s name, 
and the dropping of the ‘w’”—which latter is often 
mistakenly regarded as exclusively Scandinavian. I 
fully agree with Mr. Danby P. Fry, that ‘* the same 
men would not have pronounced the same word both 
as Oden and as Guden.” But both places, I would 
once more point out, are German, pt not Scandina- 
vian. The German forms of Allfather’s name range 
from Wodan and Wut to Wauand Ax ; from Gwodan, 
Goden, and Guden to Oden. 

Having no wish to force a point beyond evidence 
and probability, I said —*Cleatl as Odin’s name 
pierces through that war-cry, I defeat from express- 
ing a definite opinion as to the meaning of ‘ Teribus. 
This, however, may at once be said, that, if the word 
were to be interpreted as referring to Tyr, the God of 
War, we need not, even in this case, assume that 
* Tyr’ was an exclusively Scandinavian form.” I also 
made various suggestions with the hope of elucidating 
that point. 
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Those fully acquainted with Grimm’s labours are 
aware how much the reconstruction of German My- 
thology has had to be done, at first, by hypotheses 
thrown out in various directions, as well as b' ins- 
taking comparison of the remnants left in our folk-lore 
with the written records of the Norse creed. Some- 
times a sudden ray of light has afterwards been shed 
upon what, until then, had only been a guess. Thus, 
for instance, the long-suspected but unproven identity 
of Frigg and Holda was at last found, by a happy 
chance, in a Latin document of Spain, where the 
Goddess is spoken of as ‘‘ Frigaholda.” I myself—as 
. stated in the Folk-Lore Fournal of June last—have 
been able, from the recollections of my youth, to give 
the final proof of what Mannhardt had but suspected 
(but very correctly suspected) to be the meaning of a 
Chafer Song, evidently referring to the Doom of the 
Gods. Though he had collected a number of these 
songs from children’s lips, he had just missed getting 
the one in which Holler-Land, or Holda’s-Land, is 
mentioned. 

I merely say this to show that in matters of my- 
thology it is not enough to go by the strict laws of 
evidence, as customary in courts of justice here. In- 
deed, abroad, a telling bit of circumstantial evidence 


is often held, according to the nature of the case, to , 


be even more convincing than that which is looked 
upon as the only admissible evidence in English 
trials. The possibility of a lost German “Tyr” form 
may consequently still be further considered. 

Though ‘not wishing to exclude the possibility ot 
a Scandinavian origin,” I did not, as Mr. Danby Fry 
thinks, ‘‘admit that the (Tyr) form with 7 is not 
known to occur in any Teutonic ” (German) ‘‘ dialect.” 
I, on the contrary, wrote :—‘‘ A Tyr, or Tir, form of 
the name of the war-god has been suspected in Tirle- 
mont, in Southern Brabant” (See Simrock’s Deutsche 
Mythologie). 

I also wrote :—*‘ Lastly, it is to be mentioned that 
in ancient German carnival plays a mystic figure or 
God appears, called Zers or Zers. He has been ex- 
— as a survival of a German Ter, or Tyr (see 

imrock, Deutsche Mythologie). If that were so, the 
obscured part of the Hawick cry would be largely 
cleared up.” 

Thus we have a proven German form “ Oden,” and 
a very likely German form ‘‘Ters.” And I would 
repeat what was said in my previous article: ‘It 
must always be kept in mind—as the foregoing tends 
to prove—that Scandinavian and German forms are 
not marked off by so sharp a division line as is usually 
imagined.” 

3, Winchester Road, 

South Hampstead, N.W. 


Karu BLIND. 


—— es 
COLCHESTER KEEP. 
(Ante, vols. vii., 45-49, 157-162; ix., 190.) 
I have read with interest and much pleasure the 


letter on this subject from Mr. Walter Rye, of whose 
work, in common with all antiquaries, I am a warm 


admirer. It is very satisfactory to find that one so 
well qualified to judge should agree with me “ that 
this castle was not built by Eudo,” notwithstanding 
Mr. Freeman’s unsupported dictum that it ‘* was 
clearly the work of Budo.” In Mr. Freeman’s latest 


work—E£nglish Towns and Districts—Mr. Rye will 
find a lengthy note appended to the Colchester 
Address, discussing my refutation of that dictum. 

But Mr. Rye has scruples on two points, and on 
these I would endeavour to satisfy him. In the first 
place, he contends with Mr. G. T. Clark (Arch. 
Fourn., xxxix. 242), that Eudo could not have assigned 
to St. John’s *‘ omnes proventus Capellz in Castello 
de Colicestreé ”—‘‘ if he had not been owner.” This 
was a amy which had occurred to me from the first, 
and if Mr, Rye had read my book, before criticising 
my article (which refers to it), he would have seen 
that, in chapter vii., I have gone fully into the 
question. Mr. Rye declares ex cathedré that he ‘‘ can- 
not accept the writer’s explanation (p. 46, 2), that the 
tithes in question arose from the demesne lands of the 
Crown.” He has not, I fear, done me the honour of 
looking at the ‘‘ explanation ”’ 7 my book, or he would 
have seen that the tithes of these very lands had 
unquestionably been assigned to St. John’s, and had 

assed from it ev d/oc, at the Dissolution, into private 

ands. Nor is it accurate for Mr. Rye to describe this 
transaction as giving ‘‘ away the king’s property in 
private charity.” These ‘‘decimi et obventiones” 
(as the ** proventus ”’ are described in the confirmation 
charter of. Richard I.) were obviously ecclesiastical 
property. and all that Eudo did was, in accordance with 
the practice of his day, to transfer their payment from 
the secular to the regular branch of the Church. I do 
not see that this need have been beyond the powers 
of such permanent (if not hereditary) Crown agents, 
though the act may doubtless have required subsequent 
royal confirmation. In the Colchester case, moreover, 
as we learn from a later law-suit, Eudo had stipulated 
that in return for the tithes the abbot should provide 
divine service in the chapel of the castle or the 
adjacent one of St. Helen. Lastly (as indeed I 
pointed out in my article), Eudo is careful not to 
speak of it as 42s chapel or és castle (ante, vii., 46). 

In the second place, Mr. Rye resents my description 
of Eudo de Rye(szc)’s “little Colchester property,” 
and charges me with ‘‘ forgetting” his estates ‘‘in 
other counties.” I was well acquainted with these 
estates, but they are mihil ad rem. If Mr. Rye will 
refer to my article, he will see that what I challenged 
was the likelihood of a man, whose property zz 
Colchester was so small, building this gigantic Kee 
‘¢ within the very walls of a royal town (as Mr. Clar 
admits it to have been), where none but the king 
would have built the castle” (ante, vii., 46). He 
might have built as large a Keep as Mr. Rye may like 
out in the country, dut the royal fortress of a royal 
town could not have been built as the private castle of 
a small holder in that town. Mr. Rye “cannot make 
out what is meant by talking of his ‘little’ Colchester 
property.” He will find that the property specified 
by me is that assigned to Eudo in Domesday, and as 
it is my contention (whether right or wrong) that the 
castle had at least been begun at the time of the 
Survey, I gauge by his property, at that time, the like- 
lihood of his having been its builder. Thathe largely 
increased his Colchester property under William 
Rufus and Henry I.—“‘largiflua divine miserationis 
clementia,” as he expresses it—is perfectly possible, 
but it cannot affect his s‘atus in the town at the time 
when I hold the Keep to have been begun. I adhere 
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tothe term ‘‘ ludicrous absurdity,” which I used, of set 
purpose, to bring home the contrast to my readers. 

I am very glad that Mr. Rye considers the silence 
of what he terms ‘‘the Colchester Chronicle ’’ is 
‘* strongly in favour ” of my views, but I wouid venture 
to point out that the Chronicle to which he refers is 
that of St. John’s, the so-called “Colchester Chronicle” 
—a “‘farrago of lying legends ”—being itself the sole 
** authority,” as a matter of fact, for the statement 
that the castle was the work of Eudo. 


THE AUTHOR OF ** COLCHESTER CASTLE.” 


ie 


QUEEN ANNE’S PORTRAITS BY KNELLER. 
(Ante, p. 191.) 

The painting referred to by ‘‘H.W.S.” is in the 
Guildhall of Rochester. It was presented by Sir 
Stafford Fairborne, Knight, to that city, as the repre- 
sentative of which he sat in two successive parliaments, 
from 1705 to 1710. The city possesses another 
original painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, a full length 
portrait of King William III. This was the gift of 
Sir Joseph Williamson, Knight, who was also M.P. 
for Rochester, 


Rochester. 


[A letter from Mr. William Kelly on the same 
subject will be printed next month. ] 


— 


BRETON, BRITTON, BRITTAIN. 


(Ante, p. 190). 

Your correspondent J.J. B. writes as to what he 
terms “the family”; 1 would suggest that we have 
mapy families so named and quite unrelated. It isa 
common form: cf Brett, Britten ; at present, I favour 
the supposed origin from Bretaigne, North France, - 
some families named Le Breton being quite recent 
immigrants, and the process commenced before 1066 ; 
but Britford, Britonferry, Britstow for Bristol, are of 
local origin. Place names, however, are common : 
we have Bretby, Brettenham, Bretton. 

I know of one such family, purely English to all 
seeming ; it is very wide spread, coming from the 
Midlands : say, from the counties of Beds, Berks, and 
Northants ; it was a religiously disposed family of 
conspicuous dissenters, belonging to the General 
Baptist denomination of before 1740, and who came 
to London somewhat later on. ae 


ee 
FIELD NAMES. 


The company attending the letting of ‘ Beddoes’ 
Charity Land” at Presteign, the rents of which 


C, BULLARD, 


support the foundation of the grammar school, were 
offered a somewhat select choice of field names. 
Amongst various others they had a chance of renting 
“aq Field near Miles’s Grave,” ‘‘Two Fields by 
Paradise,” ‘‘Hehb’s Acre,” and ‘Dog Kennel 
Meadow.” 


Query, is 


All these secured tenants, 





* Hebb” any kind of Welsh for Herbert? I have 
heard men of that name so styled in the county of 
Radnor upon many occasions. 


March 12th, 1884. 
ae 


SIXES AND SEVENS. 


Many explanations have been attempted of the 
expression “sixes and sevens,” but none of them are 
so good as to make a new guess unnecessary. In the 
first place it may be noted that the present form is a 
corruption of ‘‘at six and seven.” So it appears in 
the Zowneley Mysteries in Taylor the Water-poet’s 
Works and in Shakespeare. We read in Richard /1, 
(Act ii., sc. ii., ll. 121-122) :-— 

. .. * Allis uneven, 
And everything is left at six and seven, 
One explanation of a still earlier form ‘set on seven’ 
is that God appointed everything in seven days, and 
that the expression was originally used to indicateorder, 
but afterwards came to express disorder. This is not 
very satisfactory. Nares explained “sixes and 
sevens” bya reference to the game of backgammon, 
but no explanation that I have seen is so good as 
one suggested to me by an ingenious friend. He 
says that if we write down the ordinary arabic 
numerals we shall find that all run evenly (12345) 
until we come to 6, when the upper stroke runs above 
the line, and to 7, when the stroke runs below the 
line ; so that it may be said that “at six and seven” 
irregularity begins. Of course this is a mere conjec- 
ture, and no explanation can be considered as 
thoroughly satisfactory until historical evidence cor- 
roborates conjecture, but I think it is a suggestion that 
is well worthy of consideration. 
HENRY B, WHEATLEY. 


TuHos. POWELL. 


—_4— 


CHURCH PLATE DISCOVERED AT SHORE: 
DITCH. 

Early in October 1875 an immense chest, contain- 
ing a large quantity of church plate, was dug up in 
Shoreditch, on the site of a shop known as ‘* Zhe 
Bonnet Box.” Can any one tell me what became ot 


this plate ; where it was put? 
VEARGITT W. MAUGHAN. 


—_—~— 


GAVELKIND IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


* Discent of Oswelbeck Soke in Nottingham, shall 
be at Common Law, and not departible between males, 
as used.” Statute 32 Henry VIII, c. 29. 


T. F. W. 
—-+>—- 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


PowELL (T.)—Thanks for your notes, They are 
always acceptable. 

GILCHRIST (J.)—We hope to give you an answer 
before next issue. 














4 
4 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

For SALE. 

Some fine old Poesy Gold Rings for sale.—For 
particulars, apply 220, care of Manager. 

Baxter’s Catholick Theologie, 1675, good condition, 
very scarce, 25s. Montague’s History of England, 
2 vols., folio, plates. Paraphrase and Annotations 
New Testament, 7th edition, folio, by Dr. Hammond, 
1702. at gg Notes, &c., New Testament, by 
Wm. Burkitt, M.A., folio, portrait, roth edition, 
1734. Works of Matthew Henry, folio, portrait, 
1736. Stafford’s Ireland, 1633, map and some pages 
missing. Hoole’s Tasso, 2 vols., with Notes, 8th 
edition. Yorrick’s Sermons. 2 vols., 8th edition. 
Beauties of Sterne, including History of a Watchcoat, 
8th edition. History of England (Hume and Smollett) 
continuation by Hughes, 21 vols., cloth, illustrated. 
Goldsmith’s England, 3 vols., 1794. Cicero, by 
Conyers Middleton, 3 vols., 1801. Clement’s Letters. 


Poetical Works Alex. Pope, with Life, 1821, boards, 


Offers requested to, —256, care of Manager. 

Carved Oak Chest, 25s. 6d.; large Panelled 
Hutch, 30s.; Antique Oak Bureau, brass handles, 
50s.; Chippendale Chairs, tos. each ; Curious Antique 
Oak Stool, 75. 6a.; Elizabethan Beaded Chest of 
Drawers, 30s. Returnable list. — Hetherington, 
Writtle, Essex. 

The following Book-plates for sale, at prices given : 
Blandy, F. J., 3¢.; Caswall, Henry, 3¢.; Chermside, 
R.A., M.D., 3¢.; Chermside, Sir Robert Alexander 
(2 plates), 1s.; Cloebury, C., 1s.6d. ; Coke, Wenman, 
Fsq., 9@.; Deane, Rev. H., D.C.L., 3¢.; Douglas, 
Elebris Gulielum, 3¢.; Elmer, Richard, 6¢.; Gough, 
Richard, 1s. 6d.; Graves, Albert R., 3¢. ; Haines, 
Herbert, of Oriel College, Oxford (Victrix fortunze 
sapientia), 1s.; Hamilton, Walter Kerr, D.D., Bishop 
of Salisbury, 1854 (dated), 1s.; Hawes, Samuel 
Herbert, 3¢.; Head, Dr., 1s.; Holloway, Horatum, 
F. K., 3¢.; Hussey, John, Esq., of Marnhull, Dorset, 
3d.; Huyshe, Francis John, 3¢.; Illingworth, Thomas. 
Is.;3 Lawrence, George, 3¢.; Long, Charles M., 3; 
Marchant, John Le, 3¢.; Merewether, Henry Alworth, 
Serjeant - at-law, 6¢.; Nugent, Edward, Esq., 3¢; 
Patteson, Edward, 1792, Is. 6d.; Pemberton, Rev. 
William, 3¢.; Phillips, Edward, jun., 3¢.; Phillips, 
John Ledyard, 3¢.; Phillips, William (two plates), 
2s.; Prat, R., 3¢.; Smith, 3¢.; Stracham, James M., 
3d.; Turner, Rev. W. Henry, 3¢.; Turner, Wm. 
Henry, 3¢.; Wake, Rev. H., of Over Wallop, Hants, 
4d.; Ward, W., D.D., 3¢.; Williams, David, 3¢.; 
Wilton, 3¢.; Yarborough, Appuldurcombe, 6d. A 
number of Plates advertised in the last two issues still 
unsold.—Briggs and Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, 
Lower Tooting. (Zeéters only.) 


For Sale or Exchange, vols. ii. to viii. inclusive 
of THE ANTIQUARY, good as new, 5 vols. bound in 
Roxburgh, 2 vols. unbound. Offers to,—L. Mc K., 
Red House, Ravensbourne Park, Catford. 

Sport with Gun and Rod in American Woods and 
Waters. Edited by Alfred M. Mayer; 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, Roxburghe (David Douglas, 1884). 
One of the most sumptuous works of its kind ever 
published ; 11 Japan proofs, 27 full-page, and 443 
small engravings, all executed in the best style of 
American art ; limited edition, £3 3s. Gray’s El 
(Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition, India proofs, 
No. 131; 500 only printed, 100 only for sale in 
England, £3 3s. Picturesque People: Groups from 
all Quarters of the Globe (Thompson, 1876), 4to ; 18 
plates beautifully printed in colours; published at 
£2 10s., offered at £1; clean and new.—D., 181, 
care of Manager. 

Acts and Monuments of matters most special and 
memorable happening in the Church, with an universal 
history of the same, wherein is set forth at large the 
whole race and course of the Church, from the 
Primitive Age to these later times of Ours, with the 
Bloody Times, Horrible Troubles, and Great Perse- 
cutions against the True Martyrs of Christ, Sought 
and Wrought as well by Heathen Emperors as now 
lately practised by Romish Prelates, especially in this 
Realm of England and Scotland. By Mr. John Fox. 
oth edition. London, printed for the Company of 
Stationers, MDCLXXXIV.; 3 vols., folio, very good, 
tall copy, price £3 3s.—D., 190, care of Manager. 

Bronze Medals.—A complete set of Medals of the 
Kings of France, 72 in number, by Caque. Size, 14, 
all very fine, price £10 tos. List of a varied collec- 
tion of Historical, Political, and other Medals, on 
application.—W. Davis, 23, Suffolk Street, Birming- 

am. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Wanted to buy Rare Coins of every description.— 
125, Coltman Street, Hull. 

Fine old Miniatures, Enamels, curious or finely- 
tooled Bindings.—257, care of Manager. 

Akerman’s Pagan Saxondom, Jewitt’s Grave 
Mounds and their Contents. Must be complete and 
in good condition.— Arthur G. Wright, Newmarket. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols. ; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855; Hervey’s Memoirs of George II., 
2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 2 
vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected. 
with the county. Also ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” third 
series, with Index Volume.—J. S, Udal, 4, Harcourt 
Buildings, Temple. 





